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RYSTAL PALACE SHILLING OPERAS. 
Punch, July 10th:—“ What with vulgar music halls and stupid nigger melodies, 
the shilling public now-a-days hear plenty of bad music; and as ‘ Punch’ believes 
that bad music can do no good to anyone, he welcomes with delight any chance 
whereby the public taste may be improved, and therefore wishes all success to the 
Sydenham Shilling Operas,” 
These Operas in English, under Mr. George Perren’s management, have proved so 
successful that they will be continued on wo or three afternoons each week. For 
days and titles see advertisements in morning papers. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
SIXTEENTH TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 
ST. ANDREW’S HALL 


On MONDAY, August 30, and Four Following Days, 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE UEEN, 
THEIR R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Ano H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 








Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, Mdme. Talbot-Cherer, Mdme. Patey, 
Mame, Trebelli-Bettini, Signori Bettini and Foli, Messrs, Vernon 
Rigby, W. H. Cummings; and Santley. 





EVENING PERFORMANCES: 
Monpay— Hymn of Praise” (Mendelssohn), ‘* Acis and Galatea” (Handel). 
TvugspaY, Wepxgspay, and THurspAy—Grand Miscellaneous Concerts. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES: 
Wepnespay—" Hezekiah” (by H. H. Pierson), ‘‘ Fall of Babylon” (Spohr). 


TuurspaAy—* Messe Solennelle ” (Rossini), Sacred Cantata (H. Hill), “ Dettingen 
Te Deum” (Handel). 
Band and Chorus about 400 Performers. 
Faipay—* The Messiah.” Friary Eventnc—A Dress Ball. 
Conpuctor—Mr. BENEDICT. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








Unper Tue IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Eart or Dubey. 
Principal.—ProressoR STERNDALE BENNETT. 
The PUBLIC CONCERT of the INSTITUTION will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Saturpay, the 24th inst., commencing at Two o'clock. 
There will be a complete Orchestra and Chorus, formed by the Professors, and 
the late and present Students of the Academy. 
Conductor—Mr. W. G. Cusixs. 
Single Tickets, 5s. ; Family Tickets (to admit Four persons), 16s. To be had at 
the musicsellers ; at the Hanover Square Rooms ; and at the Academy, 4, Tenterden 


Street, Hanover Square. 
By order, Joun Gui, Secretary. 
MDLLE. ROSE HERSEE’S FAREWELL. 


DLLE. ROSE HERSEE has the honour to announce 
that herr FAREWELL CONCERT will take place in July, and that she will 
t as 





HOLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 
BARRY SULLIVAN, Sore Lessee anp Manacer. 


FIFTH WEEK OF THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Every Evening at 7.30, the very Laughable Farce of 


THE SMOKED MISER. 


At 8 o'clock, Suzrimay’s Inimitable Comedy of the 


SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


Barry Sullivan, George Honey, J. C. Cowper, W. H. Stephens, Chas. Coghlan, 
David Evans, Lin Rayne, A. Bernard, W. Arthur, F. Harland, &c. Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin, Miss Louisa Thorne, Miss Jane Rignold, Miss Amy Fausitt, and Mrs. Charles 
Horsman. Acting manager, AMory SULLIVAN, 

REMOVAL. 
ADAME EMMELINE COLE has REMOVED to 3, 


Cannon Place, Palace Gate, Kensington, where all communications relative 
to engagements for Concerts, Lessons, &c., are requested to be addressed. 


ADAME MONTSERRAT has REMOVED to 44, 


Tavistock Crescent, Westbourne Park, W. 


R. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) is open to en- 


gagements for concerts, ete. Address—10, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


M5 ABBOTT (Contralto) is open to Engagements for 


Concerts and Pupils. Address—6, Duke Street, Portland Place. 























M ADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to En- 
gagements for Concerts, Oratorios, etc. For terms and farticulars respecting 
Lessons, address—Madame Montserrat, 45, Tavistock Crescent, Westbourne Park, W. 


M*5 THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 


Gentry that she continues to give instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


MSs BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano).. All communi- 


cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Besstz Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CaALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL 


ACADEMY. Prospectus—Opinions of the Press—and Concerts, &c., upon 
receipt of stamped envelope. Professional Students brought out upon mutual terms. 
Norfolk Road House, Bayswater. 

MR. W. REA’S CLASSICAL CONCERTS, 

TOWN HALL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

















R. REA will be glad to receive communications from 
VOCALISTS who will be passing through or in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle during the month of October. 8, Higham Place. 


AS TUNER. 


ANTED, by a TUNER of experience (having a good 
character), a SITUATION. Address—X, care of Messrs. Duxcan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








leave for New York at the end of August, to fulfil a six months’ engag 
Prima Donna in the Parepa-Rosa Opera Company. 22, Mortimer Street, Cavendish 
Square. 


M R. DESMOND L. RYAN (Baritone) will sing at the 
. Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, Monday, July 19th, and following days. Com- 
munications to be addressed to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign 
Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street London, W. 








TO ORGANISTS. 
N ORGANISTSHIP is now VACANT, with other 


Duties attached, the whole amounting to £200 per annum, which may be in- 
creased by an active and clever man to £350, Applicants must have the sum of £150 
at their disposal. Address—A.B., care of Messrs. Doncaw Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, London, W. 





R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone).—All letters 

respecting Engagements for Provincial Tours, Oratorios, Concerts, &c., to 

be addressed to the care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music 
Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 





ANTED, by a Gentleman of experience in the 

Management of Concerts, an ENGAGEMENT to Travel with and 

Manage a First-rate Concert Party, Address—‘ Music,” 2, Wellington Street, 
Strand, 
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O BE LET, UNFURNISHED, the ENTIRE UPPER 


PART of a HOUSE, near Piccadilly and Regent Street, consisting of Eight 
Rooms (including large Drawiag-room) and Kitchen. Well suited fora high-class 
Professional man. For particulars apply to N.D., care of Lamborn Cock & Co., 
63, New Bond Street, London. 


“CHILDREN’S SUMMER FEAST,” 
CHORUS IN UNISON. 
THE WORDS FROM « THE AFTERGLOW ” 
(With the Author's permission), 
The Music composed expressly for Children by CIRO PINSUTI. 
Price 6d. 
Published by Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, London. 








Published this day, 


+) 
“DEHESHSPOTR, 
AGITATO. 
Pour le Pianoforte. 
Composé par LUCA FUMAGALLI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





BLUMENTHAL’S PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 


LA RETRAITE. Marche es ae 
LEOLINE. ‘Transcription 
RALOUKA. Marche Turque.. 
LOIN DE TOI. Mélodie as 6 + 
L'APPASSIONATA, Morceau de concert .. 
OUI OU NON. Mélodie ee ne ct 
THE MESSAGE. Transcription .. ee ey. a 
THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. Transcription 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, 


“LHOLINE WALTZ,” 
ON SIMS REEVES’S ADMIRED SONG. 
Composed for the pianoforte by 
LOUIS KELLER. 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
“SOUVENIR DE CHRISTINE NILSSON.” 


POLKA-MAZURKA., 
Pour piano par 
GEORGE LUMBYE. 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 
Price 4s, 
London: Dencan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
“DA N2ZITA M,” 


NEW VALSE CHANTEE. 

Composed expressly for Mdlle. CuristingE Nitsson by the 
BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD. 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 

Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ST ger NILSSON’S AIRS SUEDOIS, with Italian 








and French words :— 
1. GIOVINEZZA. 
2, LE ROSE. (Les Roses) 
3. IL BALLO. (Le Bal 


(La Jeunesse)... ove - 2%, 6d. 

see ose ee . 2s. 6d. 

) one eee eve ove 2s. 6d. 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 

London: Druxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GREAT SUCCESS. 





MISS EDITH WYNNE’S NEW SONG, 
“THE SNAPPED THREAD,” 


Received with unbounded applause at St. George’s Hall on the occasion of its first 
performance, composed by H. Eisoldt, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





Just Published, 


LITTLiA WIiILLisBb, 
SONG. 
Sung by Miss EDYTH WYNNE with great success at the Composer's Concert, 
Music by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By TT. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Crivellian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music size, 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


D'ALMAINE & CO.’S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of ail Book and Muswsellers. 











BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 


London: Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 








Just Published, 


“THE WHITE, W ELE,” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by ARTHUR FOX. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE VOCAL SONATA. 
Composed by CHARLES FOWLER. 


Price 10s. 
A new edition of this celebrated Composition for Soprano Voice and Piano is now 


ready. Price to the Profession, 2s. 6d. Send stamps or P. O. Order to the Author, 
VILLA Mentone, Torquay, 





‘** A Sonata in full proportion.”—TZhe Times. 
“* This beautiful and original work seems likely to run throngh many editions, to 
judge from its constantly increasing success.” —Terquay Directory. 


GOUNOD’S NEW SONGS 
(WITH ITALIAN WORDS). 
“SENZA TE.” Melodia .. “e ‘ as E Price 8s, 
“LA NATALE” iP 6 he ve ars xe a wd 3s. 
“INNO ALLA NOTTE” .. a i ws of ee ee 3s. 
* APRILE.” Melodia... a ae oe os me ee ie 3s, 
“ ALL’ USIGNUOLO.” Melodia .. * ein “ ee a 3s, 
“PRIMAVERA.” Melodia... ..  ..  .. 12 ee oe 3s. 
(Editions de Choudens, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NOTICE.—Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co. have just received from Paris the 


above new Italian Songs, by the celebrated composer of ‘ Faust,” which are worthy 
the attention of connoisseurs. 
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“SUNSHIN GO,” 


MARSHALL HALL BELL’S NEW SONG. 
« SpnsiINE” was rapturously encored when sung at the composer's concert by 
Miss Robertine Henderson, and is published, price 3s,, by 
Duncan Davison & Cv,, 244, Regent Strect. 





Just Published, 


NEW SONG BY BALFE, 
“SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE.” 


BALLAD, 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 
‘ON THB LAK B.” 
REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











“ And richly, by the blue lake’s silver beach, 
The woods were bending with a reach, 
And o’er the vale with gentle swell, 
The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills.”"—Longfellow. 





Just Published, 


SONGS OF THE BIRDS. 


. THE CANARY. (Gratitude.) 
THE BULLFINCH. (Instruction. ) 
THE ROBIN, (Charity. 
THE SKYLARK. (Contentment and Devotion.) 
THE NIGHTINGALE. (Perseverance.) 
THE CARRIER PIGEON. (Instinct. ) 
Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FfSeeyrr~pr 





Now Published, 
“IF THOU DOST READ WITHIN MINE EYES,” 
SONG. 
Written and Composed by E. N. GRAZIA. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
NEW PIANO MUSIC BY P. SEMLER, 


“SUNSET,” 


Nocturne Pastorale, Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW CONTRALTO SONG. 
“THEY SPEAK OF HIM LIGHTLY,” 


SONG. 
The Words by MORAO. 
The Music by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“FLOW, MURMURING STREAM,” 
SONG. 
The Words by C. NEALE. 
The Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘b A- 
A PLACE IN THY MEMORY, DEAREST,” 
SONG. 
THE Worps By THE AUTHOR oF “ THE CoLLEaiays,"” 
(By Permission). 
The Music composed by Miss SMITH, 
Of the Down Hoase, Dorset, 
Price 3s. 
London: Dpxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 











“OF THEE I THINK.” 


(ICH DENKE DEIN.) 


HERR REICHARDT'S NEW SONC. 


PRICE 4s. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 








Lonpon : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 





Just Published, 


“MINE, THOU ART MINE,” 
Sung by ... canine DORIA. 


Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“SPARKLING HYHS,” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by PAUL SEMLER. 

Price 4s. 

London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 
By HENRY KOWALSKI. 


EDITIONS FRANCAISES. 
MARCHE HONGROISE. Played by the composer with Gringehtet $s. 
success at the St. James's Theatre and at his own concert P 
AVEU. Valse Brillante 





PAS 





SOUVINIE DE CHAMPIGNY. Valse Brillante 
ELFRIDE. Polka = ‘ ee + 
VILLANELLE. Op. Pe re 

LA DANSE DES PARE ‘ARDETS .. ° 

SOLITUDE. Premier Nocturne + PP aa ae a 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau de Salon. As played by the composer.. 
DON JUAN. Paraphrase ee ee ee . . 
LE ROUET. Caprice imitatif.. 

CHIMERES. Caprice Tremolo a 

LE ROULIS. Caprice Maritime a 

LA FEE AUX PERLES. ean Genre 

TRIANON. Caprice Menuet . ; 

MARCHE TURQUE. Caprice 

LES RAPIDES, Caprice Etude 

MEDITATION. Caprice de Genre .. 

DANSE DES DRYADES. Caprice Scherzo 

LA MALMAISON. Caprice Gavotte : i 
GALOP DE BRAVOURE. As played by the composer with distinguished 
success at the St. James's Theatre and at his own concert . ye 


London: Duncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


AVATAARANGIAI SKIS 
o PROC SOSCORaSCacceE® 





Just Published, 
“IF THOU DOST READ WITHIN MINE EYES.” 
SONG. 
Written and Composed by E. N. GRAZIA. 


Price 3s. 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, w. 





Just Published, : 
“IF I HAD BUT TWO LITTLE WINGS. 
(Something childish, but very natural.) 
The Poetry by COLERIDGE. 
The Music by JAMES MATHEWS. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Just Published, 
‘IN MIRTH’S Sees HOUR,” 
8 : 
Composed by CARL HAUSE. 
Price 3s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Since we last referred to the proceedings at this establishment Hamlet 
has been given five times (a day performance ‘on Wednesday), Don 
Giovanni twice, Lucia twice, Faust once, Dinorah three times, La 
Figlia del Reggimento once. So that not a night has passed with- 
out the chief attraction being either Madame Adelina Patti or Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson. The theatre, however, has been crowded on every 
occasion; and, such being the case, it would be hard to blame the 
managers for adhering to the most popular operas in their repertory. 
The outside public might prefer a little more novelty; but if the 
subscribers are content the main point is unquestionably gained. 

The re-appearance of Signor ‘l'amberlik, after four years’ absence, 
has conferred upon recent performances of Don Giovanni a certain 
degree of renewed interest, although Don Ottavio is a part which 
affords so eminent a favourite scant opportunity of exhibiting those 
particular characteristics which have made him famous, Nevertheless, 
his mere declamation of the recitatives, not to speak of the manly 
bearing which takes away from Ottavio that dramatic insignificance 
which in the hands of the majority of singers make it impossible to 
sympathize with anything so unsympathetic, is of itself a reeommenda- 
tion ; while his delivery of ‘ I] mio tesoro” is as vigorous, expressive, 
and finished as we remember it of old. It is to be hoped that when 
this admirable artist, one of the few remaining representatives of the pure 
Italian style, again comes among us, some more important task may 
be assigned to him than that of impersonating the irresolute lover of 
Donna Anna—a mere shadow of a man at the best. 

Though Dinorah, with the performances, under Mr. Mapleson’s 
direction, at three different theatres (Her Majesty’s, Drury Lane, and 
lastly, Covent Garden itself), fresh in the memory of opera-goers, 
cannot be looked upon as a novelty, its revival at the present moment 
would be welcome, if only for the sake of Madame Adelina Patti, who 
represented the heroine once on some extraordinary occasion as far 
back as 1862 (her second year in England), and created an impression 
still unforgotten. We thought then, as we think now, that this gifted 
lady should be allowed more frequent opportunities of showing the 
remarkable versatility of her powers. During the season just expiring 
she has been vouchsafed but a single part in which she has not been 
seen over and over again, and in this—Ninetta, in La Gazza Ladra— 
she created an effect that might have justified the directors of the 
Royal Italian Opera in affording her other chances of winning fresh 
distinction. No artist with whom we are acquainted is so little 
of a mannerist as Madame Patti, or more completely mistress of the 
art of identifying herself with every part, comic, serious, or serio-comic, 
she essays. Her Dinorah is as perfect a bit of acting and singing as 
could well be imagined, and, moreover, as original as it is artistically 
faultless. In witnessing it we forget the individuality of the per- 
former, and only think of that of the character she is assuming—of 
the poor half-crazed maiden abandoned by her lover, and finding 
consolation in a goat, which is perpetually running away from her, 
eluding her search, and leading her into all kinds of perils. So 
piquant and engaging a portrayal of this character, elevated into 
poetry by the delightful melodies the composer has made to flow from 
her lips, we are unable to call to mind—from Madame Miolan-Carvalho, 
the first Dinorah, to Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, the last, whose mere 
conception is in its way as original as that of Madame Patti herself, 
though her performance, as a refined exhibition of art, must not be 
compared with it. The natural ease and grace that enable Madame 
Patti to tread the stage as though she had been born to it, and which 
gives to every one of her impersonations a certain indefinable charm, 
is nowhere more abidingly present than in her Dinorah, perhaps the 
most carefully studied, the most fully developed, and, so well is the 
ars celare artem preserved from end to end, the most spontaneous of 
them all. The lullaby— 

‘Si carina, dorm’ in pace 
Caprettina gentilina !” 
—addressed to the goat, which is only present to her fancy, is, while 
smoothly and beautifully sung, replete with delicate touches that, 
having nothing ordinary or conventional in them, simply aid in filling 
up the picture. But each scene has a physiognomy of its own—a 
physiognomy in perfect dramatic keeping with the situation. In the 
duet, where Dinorah torments the pusillanimous Corentino, making 
him play or dance as caprice dictates, we can hardly believe that we 
behold in so provokingly mischievous a sprite the same gentle creature 
but now tenderly caressing the phantom of her cherished goat. The 
trio which ends the first act—“ the trio of the bell” as it is aptly styled 
—is not less charming; nor could the retiring strains of “ Piano, piano, 
suono argentino,” which Dinorah sings as she slowly follows the 
winding path up the rock, be given in tones more exquisitely subdued, 
or with intonation more absolutely perfect, That in so far as “effect ” 
is concerned, the culminating point of Madame Patti’s performance 
should be the famous scene with the shadow may be readily understood, 





It was so in 1862, and would be so ten years hence, if sung and acted 
as itis sung and acted now. Although the most brilliant vocal display 
in this is the marvellously neat and facile execution of the florid passages 
in the quick movement which forms the coda, ending with a high « D 
flat,” sustained with singular power while the singer runs off the stage, 
still more attractive in a purely musical sense is the slow movement 
that precedes the apparition on the rock—the plaintive ditty in which 
Dinorah recounts how the wizard’s forecasting of her destiny is echoed 
in mournful strains by the nightingale. Nor, again, in a musical sense, 
is the confidence imparted to the shadow less expressive— 


“Non sai ch Hoel m’ama 
Che sposa mi chiami”— 


—during the utterance of which the almost crouching figure of Dinorah 
coming as close to its counterfeit as though that counterfeit had ears 
to hear, and the tremulous accents of the voice, alike approach the beau 
idéal of the picturesque. This scene rouses all the old enthusiasm, 
and a repetition of the allegro, together with a unanimous and hearty 
summons for the singer, asa matter of course, ensues. Not to dwell 
further on particulars, we pass over the finale to Act 2—where Coren- 
tino is warned by Dinorah, in the accents of the legend—to come to 
the last scene of the opera, the chief incident in which is Dinorah’s 
return to reason. The slowly awakening sense of perception, under 
the gradual impression of one familiar object after another, and, chief 
among all, the persuasive tones of the penitent lover’s voice, could 
hardly be depicted with more genuine truth; and this in our opinion, 
is the crowning effort of Madame Patti’s achievement, for as it is the 
most difficult to render naturally, so it is done with the most consum- 
mate art. In short, highly as we estimated the Dinorah of 1862, the 
Dinorah of 1869 shows indisputable evidence of an interval of seven 
years being put to the very best uses. It is Madame Patti’s greatest 
success this year; and we are the more surprised that, her services 
having been always at command, Dinorah should, for so long a period, 
have been permitted to lie on the shelf by the director of the Royal 
Italian Opera, 

Madame Patti has worthy associates in Signor Gardoni and Mr. 
Santley. The first Corentino heard in London was Signor Gardoni, 
who played the character, with Madame Miolan and Signor Graziani, 
when the Italian version was produced at Covent Garden, under 
Meyerbeer’s own supervision, in July, 1859. Signor Gardoni then 
gave more than ordinary satisfaction to the celebrated composer, and 
would have entirely satisfied him now. Whether as a piece of singing 
or as a piece of comedy the Corentino of this gentleman is as perfect as 
could be wished. Mr. Gye did wisely in engaging Signor Gardoni 
expressly for the part; for no one else we know of is capable of filling 
it with the same ability, Mr. Santley is not the first Hoel heard in 
London. That distinction belongs, as we have said, to Signor 
Graziani; while the second Hoel on our Italian stage was M. Faure. 
But with due deference to both Signor Graziani and M., Faure (the 
original Hoel when the opera was brought out at the Opéra Comique 
in Paris, as Le Pardon de Pléermel), Mr. Santley is just as much the 
best Hoel we have known as Signor Gardoni is the best Corentino. 
‘The part derives an especial interest in connection with our English 
baritone, as having been the very earliest in which he ever appeared 
on the stage. On the first of October, 1859, an English version (by 
Mr. H. F. Chorley) of Meyerbeer’s now universally admired opera was 
brought out, under the Pyne and Harrison management, at the Royal 
English Opera, Covent Garden. Mr. Harrison was Corentino; Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Dinorah ; Miss Pilling, the Goatherd ; and Mr. Santley, 
Hoel. Of Mr. Santley it was written at the time :—‘If his acting 
exhibited all the deficiencies of a tyro, his singing was everything that 
could be desired—no small thing to say when the music of Meyerbeer 
is in question. Still Mr, Santley had to thank the forbearance of his 
audience, no less than his high reputation as a singer, for the 
successful result.” Ten years have elapsed, and we have now, 
in Mr. Santley, not merely a singer of the first stamp, but 
an actor to boot. Never have ten years been more profitably 
employed. What Mr. Santley has done since—the progress he 
has made in both departments of his profession—need not be told. 
Shortly after his début on the stage of English opera he tried that 
of the Italian (at Covent Garden)—playing the Count di Luna, in JI 
Trovatore, with questionable results. He, nevertheless, persevered ; 
and what perseverance, combined with pluck, aided, of course, by un- 
common natural ability, can effect, we now see. When Mario first 
appeared he was unanimously pronounced, as an actor, “a stick. 
With Mr. Santley it was the same thing. But Mario became the 
greatest actor on the lyric stage, and if Mr. Santley goes on advancing 
as he has done of recent years it is impossible to limit the degree of 
excellence to which he may not attain. His first exhibition of any- 
thing approaching to histrionic power was in the part of Don Sallust, 
in Mr. Howard Glover's opera, Ruy Blas, produced at Covent Garden 
under the Pyne and Harrison management, in 1861, the year after his 
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not very successful attempt at Covent Garden. Shortly after he joined 
the company of Her Majesty’s F Theatre, and from that time—the 
opportunities provided for him being frequent—went on improving till 
he reached the position he now fairly occupies, as the foremost baritone 
singer in Europe, and one of the most accomplished artists on the Italian 
lyric boards. No better example of this could be adduced than his admir- 
able performance of Hoel, in Dinorah, a character as musically trying and 
difficult as, from a dramatic point of view, it is ungrateful. ‘To repre- 
sent the part more effectively than it is represented by Mr. Santley 
would be scarcely practicable. 

The other characters are sufficiently well filled, although Mdlle. 
Scalchi is far inferior to Madame Nantier Didiée, and still more so 
to Madame Trebelli-Bettini, in the part of the chief “ capraio,” or goat- 
herd—for whom, when the opera was originally produced by Sir 
Michael, then Mr., Costa (1859), Meyerbeer expressly composed a new 
air. Inthe Idyll, which begins the last act, we have Signor Tagliafico— 
as picturesque as ever in his old part of the Hunter, with a characteristic 
air de chasse, accompanied by five horns ; Signor Marino, as the Reaper 
(very good), and Mdlle, Bauermeister, as the second goatherd. 

The orchestra plays its delicate and difficult part to perfection, under 
the vigilant and able guidance of Signor Arditi; the chorus is excellent; 
and the mise en scene (including the beautiful scenery of Mr. Beverley) 
asimposing and effective asof old. In short, this revival of Dinorah is 
one of the events of a season not over-remarkable for enterprise, though 
possibly, in a financial sense, one of the most successful in the records 
of the Covent Garden Opera. 

Of the production of La Figlia del Reggimento, with Mdme Patti as 
Maria (one of her most delightful performances—although, as the 
“cast” stood, she was, as it were, “a swan trooping with crows”), and 
of other matters connected with the Royal Italian Opera, we must 
speak in our next, The Propheéte is announced for this evening. 


——_———— 


METRICAL PSALMODY.* 


So far as the multiplication of psalmody manuals shows an extended interest 
in church music, it must he accepted as a good sign. There is, however, a 
question whether the thing is not being carried too far. A few years back 
congregations were perfectly satisfied to do without manuals, singing Tate and 
Brady cheerfully, when they sang at all, to such tunes as chance provided. 
Now they not only demand a hand-book of psalmody, but, in very many cases, 
one specially their own, compiled with a view to their peculiar and, sometimes, 
questionable tastes. ‘Thus it has come to pass that, in the Church of England, 
psalmody manuals are legion ; while every Dissenting body has one or more to 
which its faith and practice are pinned. Further, would-be compilers and 
editors are continually discovering that they can ‘ supply a want ” left unsatis- 
fied by the host of their predecessors, and hence the number of tune books goes 
on increasing without hope of an end. This creates a good deal of rubbish, and 
keeps before the public a good deal more that might otherwise die out; each 
collection being bound to retain public favourites without regard to merit, and 
to offer a percentage of original works, without which its right to existence 
would be seriously questioned. The former, in many cases, have no merit at 
all; and the latter, as often, are bad enough to condemn the book they are 
intended to recommend. The actual multiplication of psalmody manuals is, 
however, a secondary evil compared with the disposition of their editors to follow 
instead of to guide the popular taste. This implies that the popular taste is 
wrong; an implication unfortunately but emphatically true. To the profound 
indifference of the past about Church music has succeeded the heartiness of the 
present ; a heartiness assuredly not recommended by some of its manifestations. 
Psalmodic heartiness now-a-days takes the form of triviality and gabble, and is 
supposed to exist in direct proportion to liveliness of tune and quickness of 
delivery. The phenomenon is not new; for near upon two centuries ago it 
moved a Puritan divine to this admonition :—“ Psalm tunes ought to be solemn 
and grave, not vain, light, and airy as if to please a wanton and sensual mind. 
. - The power of vocal, as well as instrumental music, is very great, and 
may be abused to bad purposes, as well as improved to holy ones; and, there- 
fore, only such tunes must be used in God's house as become His majesty and 
holiness, and the gravity and spirituality of the worship in which we are en- 
gaged.” There is more need for such preaching now than ever, tunes “ vain, 
light, and airy” having become the fashion, along with the mode of rendering 
those of a better class which destroys their character and offends good taste. 
We need not enlarge upon this topic, because its practical illustration can almost 
certainly be found in the nearest church. 

W ith triviality and gabble has come in another fashion equally objectionable 
—s disregard of harmony between music and words. For this, editors and 
compilers are to a great extent responsible ; more, we hope, through a weak 
Yielding to corrupt public taste than through deliberate choice. “It would be 
very preposterous and a great incongruity,” said the old divine before quoted, 

if the tendency of the tune should promote sorrow and grief, when the design of 
a 
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the psalm is to raise in us a joyful, thankful admiration of grace and goodness.” 
So it would; but the thing rarely occurs now. We have reversed the conditions, 
and for the most part “sorrow and grief ” find such expression as they can in 
tunes best adapted to merrymaking. This, however, is only achieving the pre- 
posterous and the incongruous through other means. Under circumstances like 
the foregoing every book of psalmody which sets before the public a good model 
deserves a welcome. Within limits the more we can have of such works the 
better, because the sooner will “heartiness” come under the control of good 
taste. For this reason Mr. Brown-Borthwick’s volume needed no apology when 
first issued in a much smaller form than the present, and it assuredly requires 
none now, seeing that every enlargement has added to its interest and value. 
The body of the work having reached a third edition, and, as we learn from the 


preface, taken an “ important place among the Church musical publications of 


the day,” calls for no extended remarks. With very few exceptions the tunes 
are good in themselves, and adapted to the words they accompany. 

The Appendix demands more attention, because of certain features which 
possibly indicate a new era in the history of English psalmody. Further 
developments of some sort are to be expected with the spread of an artistic 
taste. Few persons, however musically cultivated, either hope for or desire 
the abolition of metrical psalmody. Its advantages are too manifest, and its 
place in our religious services too important. But, on the other hand, there 
are many who cannot reconcile themselves to its monotony, to the barrel-organ 
fashion in which it goes grinding on, no matter what the varied expression of 
the words, and to the odd effects produced by the half-part-singing, half 
unison of the average congregation. We may therefore anticipate efforts with 
a view to set aside, or, at any rate—for they can hardly be abolished entirely 
—to modify such disagreeable results. These efforts Mr. Brown-Borthwick’s 
Appendix inaugurates, leading off, as seems to us, in the right path, by the 
adoption of unison tunes with an obdligato organ accompaniment. In his 
preface, the editor speaks of * ‘launching out into the deep’ of music, and 
developing its undiscovered resources and unknown beauties.” He must know, 
however, that the “innovation” of his Appendix has always been the rule of 
German psalmody, and that the rule still holds good among a people more 
qualified than any other for the part-singing in vogue with us. Mr. Brown- 
Borthwick’s innovation, therefore, is not a discovery, but something better, a 
proved success. The system possesses obvious advantages. The monotony of 
repetition is modified by varied harmony; the changing sentiment of the 
words more faithfully reflected by the music; and the painful muddle of 
sounds now representing congregational harmony resolved into a unison which 
violates no artistic conditions. These results are worth the effort to secure 
them suggested by Mr. Brown-Borthwick’s initiative. Moreover, the effort is 
invited by really good and attractive music. Mr. John Goss, Mr. E. J. 
Hopkins, and Mr. J. Baptiste Calkin have composed unison tunes for this 
volume, which, with one or two exceptions, are models of their kind. Those 
by the veteran organist of St. Paul’s—settings of ‘* Praise my soul, the King 
of Heaven,” and “ Saviour, breathe an evening blessing”—are conspicuous for 
melodie beauty and richly varied while not too demonstrative harmony. 
Hardly, if at all, less attractive is Mr. Hopkins’s “Saviour, again, to Thy dear 
name,” but Mr. Calkin, on the other hand, though mostly excellent, occasionally 
yields to temptation and exaggerates the organ obbligato as in the closing 
verses of “ Forty days and forty nights,” which supply a good example of lost 
tonality. The danger of this was foreseen by the editor, but it has been 
avoided to a degree greater than he could have ventured to hope even when 
enlisting help from the able Church musicians above named. The experiment 
of these unison tunes will, doubtless, be watched with interest. For our own 
part, we are not disposed to question its success wherever tried under fair 
conditions. 

But the Appendix shows a yet more extended, if not more useful development 
of psalmody in the partly unisonous, partiy harmonized, and sometimes partly 
antiphonal settings contributed by Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan, Dr. John Stainer, 
and others. Further than these it would be hardly possible to go in the searcl: 
after effect, and some of these go beyond the ability of average congregations 
to follow. Among the latter must be classed an extraordinary composition by 
Mr. John C. Ward, and also Dr. Stainer’s “ Dies Ire,” which, though less 
extravagant, is far from recommended by simplicity. Mr. Sullivan, in this 
respect, as in others, has been most successful. He has contributed a setting 
of “The strain upraise,” moderate as to the difficulty of its harmonized portions, 
and remarkable in the verses set to unison chants for the descriptive power of 
the organ accompaniment. So, again, in his elaborate and uniqne arrangement 
of “ St. Anne’s” tune, Mr. Sullivan has secured really splendid effects by means 
as legitimate as they are unforeed. Whatever the fitness of these productions 
for congregational use, there can be no question about their intrinsic merit. or 
their probable influence upon the future course of metrical psalmody. Our own 
opinion is that they go too far, but probably Mr. Brown-Borthwick demands 
mare in the way of change than he hopes to get, and will be satisfied with the 
juste milieu of which his book presents not a few admirable examples. 








Fiorence.—A new place of amusement entitled the Arena-Teatro 
Principe Umberto, has been opened. As its title « Arena-Teatro” 
(Cireus Theatre) implies, the building may be used either as a circus 
or as a regular theatre. At present it is open to the sky, but in winter, 
it will be covered in with a glass and iron roof, removable at pleasure, 
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THE BOSTON JUBILEE. 


The American papers just to hand contain very lengthy reports of 
this great gathering. As supplement to particulars already given in 
our columns we extract a few noteworthy incidents, carefully preserv- 
ing the original vivacity of the Yankee writers. 

In Mr. Rice’s inaugural address there wasa good deal of “ tall talk,” 
and much glorification of “our noble selves.” The only passage 
referring to music was this :— 


“But justice demands that we shall pause at the outset for a moment’s 
homage to the genius which inspired the thought of this great jubilee, and to 
the burning zeal and steadfast confidence which have vitalized its execution. 
To Mr. P. S. Gilmore belongs the crowning honours of this day—to whose 
professional fame, if anything need be added, it is sufficient to say, that while 
this festival, in grandeur of conception, completeness of detail and accompani- 
ment and, as I predict, in magnificence and pathos of execution, has had no 
equal in modern times, if indeed it has had in any age or country, its only 
rival was also the offspring of his genius, and formed the double tribute of 
devotion to his art and of loyalty to his country, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the first free State Governor of Louisiana on the 4th of 
March, 1864. I make grateful mention also of that Queen of Song whose love 
for her chosen art illustrates and beautifies her sex, and whose heroism tran- 
scends it while she bravely encounters these acres of space that she may add 
to the marvels of this National Jubilee the matchless efforts of her thrilling 
and melodious voice. And also of those favourite native artists, some of whom 
linger upon our shores before reaping new rewards and plaudits in foreign 
climes, that they may enrich the airs and chorus with their inspiring tones. 
And if I refer to but one more individual among the many here who merit 
praise, it is because all hearts compel the tribute of our thanks to Ole Bull, 
who, with gratuitous service and irrepressible enthusiasm, has leaped into the 
Coliseum, instrument in hand, and with his bewitching violin, in orchestra and 
solo, will soon summon us all away from the cares of life to the delectable 
realms of fascination and enchantment.” 


As a matter of course, the distinguished guests are “ reckoned up” 
with a true American love of personalities, Here they are according 
to the Boston Post :— 


“Shortly after three o'clock aloud buzzing, followed by applause, was heard 
from the crowd seated near the main entrance, and all turning their heads in 
that direction beheld Alderman James ushering in the distinguished guests of 
the day. First came Admiral Farragut, bronzed, rugged, and smiling ; next 
to him was Mr. Thornton, the British Minister, tall, stiff, and erect, with gray 
side-whiskers and carefully brushed hair; then came, in the order named, 
Admiral Stringham, Commodores Thacher and Rodgers, Gen. Benham, Gov. 
Claftin, Lieut.-Gov. Tucker, Hon. Henry Wilson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
Haytien Minister, black and foppishly-dressed, and others of lesser note but 
great enough to come within the designation of distinguished. The dignitaries 
took the seats reserved for them, and the audience amused themselves by 
levelling their opera glasses at them. Let us do the same and ‘see what we 
shall see.’ First, Admiral F arragut. He bears the thousands of glasses 
levelled at him with considerable equanimity, though we have no doubt he 
would much sooner be tied to the mast while running the batteries at Mobile. 
He is dressed in a regulation coat and wears the insignia of his rank on his 
shoulders. His face is smooth-shaved, his hair thin and tinged with gray, and 
not by any means carefully brushed. The Admiral is evidently not over 
careful in matters of dress, and he looks like the jolly old sea-dog report 
makes him to be. Mr. Thornton, between whom and Admiral Farragut a 
lively and agreeable (to judge by their frequent laughter) conversation is going 
on, is dressed in a black frock-coat, and pepper-and-salt vest and trousers. 
His handsomest feature is his teeth, which are large and white, and which he 
shows whenever he laughs. Notwithstanding the unconquerable British stiff- 
ness which hangs about him, he is seemingly a pleasant gentleman at heart, 
and greets Goy. Claffin and others who are introduced to him with great 
cordiality. The rest of the company occupy themselves with gazing around 
the vast building, chatting with each other, and bearing as best they may the 
scrutiny to which they are subjected. But now come the ‘invited guests’ to 
the Jubilee—Mrs, Harrison Gray Otis and Mr. Lowell Mason. Mrs. Otis, 
though past four-score, walks jauntily along, dressed in the full fashion of the 
day and shakes hands gaily with Mr. Emerson, who is gazing pensively around 
and doubtless thinking how the great Hindu epic would sound if sung by such 
a choir, and whether the great God Hari himself ever listened to grander 
music than that he would presently hear, if Mr. Gilmore’s plans did not mis- 
carry. Mr. Mason, though probably not so old, is much more infirm than 
Mrs. Otis, and totters on with feebler steps. He wore a black velvet skull-cap 
for the protection of his bald head, and is a most respectable appearing old 
gentleman. The two were conducted to seats in front of the other dignitaries, 
and sat side by side, the sole representatives in that vast assemblage of the 
days when revolution was about as widely remembered as the rebellion whose 
termination we now celebrate is to-day.” 


The “unconquerable British stiffness” was a matter of course. 
But our Boston friend did not dismiss Mr. Thornton and his fellow- 





lions thus. During the intermission he went eaves-dropping, and duly 
reported every word that reached his ears :— 


“ Mrs. Otis’s eyes are still suffused with tears caused by the thrilling notes 
of ‘The Star-spangled Banner,’ and pressing Mayor Shurtleff's hand she 
says, ‘Thank God I have lived to see this day. Never have I known before 
how beautiful our great paean was. Mr. Lowell, what is your opinion?’ Mr, 
Lowell is evidently much affected, and rising slowly up said, ‘The perfection 
of the harmony and unison of sound astonishes me ; I shouldn't have believed 
it possible.’ Just behind these, Governor Claffin, Mr. Thornton, and the Hon. 
A. H. Rice are having a pleasant chat. Mr. Rice tells Mr. Thornton that 
there are over ten thousand members of the chorus and about one thousand 
musicians. ‘Is it possible,’ responds Mr. Thornton with a strong British 
accent ; ‘at our great Haydn (sic) Festival in the Crystal Palace there were only 
some four thousand.’ Admiral Farragut, interrupting, remarks that this is 
sometimes, he thinks, a little too fast for old boys like him, at which they all 
laugh, the Admiral more heartily than any one else. Mr. Emerson remarks 
that although he doesn’t pretend to know anything ‘about music, he felt that 
the music was grand and the conception werthy of the American mind. 
Admiral Farragut looks around everywhere, and evidently means to enjoy him- 
self all he can, now saying a witty thing to some dowager, and now playing 
the gallant to a bevy of pretty girls who make of him a great pet. His old 
weather-beaten face is wreathed in a perpetual smile. The Senator from 
Natick sits undisturbed, wrapped in his own deep meditations and perhaps 
evolving a mighty scheme for the ‘relief of the down-trodden and oppressed.’ ” 


All this is exquisite, the finest touch, perhaps, being our ambassador's 
“strong British accent.” The idea ofa cultivated English gentleman 
speaking the English language with an “accent” could not easily be 
matched. 

Madame Parepa’s connection with the festival is much spoken of. 
Says one paper :— 

“Madame Parepa-Rosa entered heartily into the spirit of the festival, and 
with her magnificent voice did much to insure its success, as also did Miss A. 
Phillips, the only other soloist, who, being a native of Boston, is quite a 
favourite with the Bostonians. As to Parepa-Rosa, one enthusiastic individual 
insisted that she was ‘built for the occasion.’ She was delighted with the 
success of the festival. She says that she has never sung to so large an 
audience before, and that the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace in London 
did not rival this one.” 


Her personal appearance is thus described :— 


“‘ Madame Parepa-Rosa’s reception was most gratifying, and she bore the 
gaze of twice ten thousand eyes with great composure. She was attired in a 
white silk basquine trimmed with red, white and blue, and a white tarletan 
dress. Her commanding person attracted much attention, and it was said that 
she never appeared to a better advantage. Had she been shorter and less 
inclined to embonpoint, she would not have challenged the admiration of all 
as she did in that large building, and supported by her clear and powerful 
voice she was indeed a leading feature of the first day of the Jubilee, and did 
her part nobly toward making the inauguration the grand success we are 
recording.” 

As to her singing, we must be content with the notice of one 
effort :— 


“The fourth item on the programme was the ‘ Ave Maria’ of Gounod, sung 


by Madame Parepa-Rosa, Mr. Gilmore conducting. On reaching the platform, 
to which she was conducted by Mr. Loring B. Barnes, of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, she was greeted with very enthusiastic applause, the waving of 
handkerchiefs and other demonstrations of welcome and delight. The violin 
obbligato to the solo was given by two hundred violinists. The bewitching 
production was never interpreted in a more complete manner; Parepa’s voice 
was in the best condition, which may be inferred when we state that its notes 
were sent to every nook and corner of the spacious building with the power 
seemingly of a trumpet. The occasion and opportunity were fitly and 
naturally improved by this great artist to distinguish herself ina most happy 
effort, and the beautiful ‘Ave Maria’ will henceforth be embalmed in still 
pleasanter recollections. Her magnificent voice not only swept to distant arch 
and wall, but rose with clear-cut distinctness and melody over the massive 
orchestra. The applause that followed was long and deafening, and this 
Queen of Song retired with cheers from audience, singers, and performers.” 


From the mass of fine writing naturally provoked by the music, we 
take a single example—by no means a bad one. Surely a performance 
of “ Thanks be to God” was never before recorded in such terms as 
these :— 

“The exhaustive week of music culminated yesterday in a performance of 
crowning glory, with selections from strictly classical sources, which called 
forth all the mighty interpretative power of the chorus; and all things 
considered, was the finest given. The great test piece was from Elijah, 
‘Thanks be to God, he laveth the thirsty land.’ The conductor, Carl 
Zerrahn, mounts the platform, gazes calmly around upon the vast choir, then 
raps lightly with his baton upon the music-rack. 20,000 bright eyes are 
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fixed upon that uplifted hand. A motion, and 10,000 human beings rise up 
simultaneously with a noise like the rushing of an autumn wind through the 
dead leaves of the forest. Now he points his baton towards the basses, and 
out they fling a bolt of sound. Now all— Thanks be to God.’ Forte, now— 
‘the waters gather, they rush along. The orchestra has become a tempest ; 
it seems to have gone wild. Heavens! what an uproar! ‘The stormy 
pillows are high, their fury is mighty,’ and now Zerrahn leaves his stand and 
walks back among the chorus to excite them by personal presence. It is 
getting very interesting. Basses—‘ But the Lord *—sopranos and all—‘ But 
the Lord is above them, and Almighty.’ Suddenly from the dense mass of 
overpowering discord breaks that triumphant strain again, ‘Thanks be to 
God. The tenors fling out their highest notes; the sopranos climb up the 
chromatic strain. Oh! hear those basses holding that wonderful B flat 
beneath the whirl of the other parts. Now comes an abrupt pause by the 
choir, while the orchestra is torn by the storm ; suddenly the organ, hitherto 
silent, breaks forth like an earthquake, and chorus, organ, and orchestra unite 
in one stupendous burst of praise and harmony—‘ Thanks be to God, he laveth 
the thirsty land.’ ” 

“Bully for you,” O friend of the Zvening Mail. And now for a 
comic incident, with which we close our extracts :— 

“One of the most amusing scenes in the Coliseum, to the little circle who 
witnessed it, was that of a clerical-looking individual who listened, with a kind 
of mingled disappointment and expectation, to the performance of Mozart's 
‘Gloria,’ and which stood upon the programme thus: ‘Gu ori, from the 
‘Twelfth Mass.’ When the performance was through, and the audience had 
hushed the well-deserved applause with which they greeted it, he turned, with 
the utmost verdancy of expression, to a lady by his side, and said: ‘ There 
must be some mistake about this; I don’t see just the relation of the Twelfth 
Massachusetts Regiment to this thing. Hadn't they ought to come in some- 
where?’ It required some effort for the lady to ‘keep her countenance’ 
while she explained precisely what the ‘ Twelfth Mass’ meant, and she was 
unable to do it until she called the services of her husband, who did most 
excellent work in the army as an army chaplain. When the inquirer did ‘ see 
it,’ he left his seat and was not seen again in that locality during the 
performance.” 


—_—-_-0--—— 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
(From the “ Pall Mall Gazette.”) 

Last season there was a glut of pianoforte recitals. From Mdmes. 
Schumann and Goddard, MM. Hallé and Rubinstein, down to the 
ladies and gentlemen who belong entirely to the ‘‘ gymnastic school,” 
every pianist was possessed with a desire to recite. In this matter the 
present season shows a great falling off; the field having been left to 
Mdme, Schumann, who occupied it early; to Mr. Hallé and to Mdme. 
Goddard, who recently brought their performances to a close. We 
are not sure that the public are losers by the reaction. Only a pianist 
of the highest executive and intellectual power can give recitals to an 
audience of amateurs with either credit to himself or profit to them ; 
and it may be that last year’s experience enforced this truth in a very 
practical manner, 

In the course of his series Mr. Hallé played over again the piano- 
forte works of Schubert, and the miscellaneous compositions for the 
same instrument of Beethoven. He rightly judged that such a pro- 
gramme would bear repetition. To everything that Schubert wrote 
there now attaches an increasing interest—an interest, in some cases, 
tending to exaggeration; while the pensées fugitives of the 
greater master cannot be heard too often by those who know their 
beauty, As regards Beethoven no novelty could be expected. There 
1s nothing left of his to discover, and, happily, there is little unfamiliar. 
With Schubert the case is different. ‘The possessors of his manu- 
Scripts have but recently learned the value of their treasures, and 
every year brings additions to the long-neglected master’s published 
works. In the matter of pianoforte music two such additions have 
been made since last season, both of which had a place in Mr. Hallé’s 
Programme, The first consists of Drei Clavier-stiicke, not men- 
tioned in the laboriously compiled Catalogue of Dr. Kreissle von 
Hellborn, and, therefore, presumably a recent discovery. Apart from 
their relation to the composer they excite no particular interest, and 
assuredly add nothing to our esteem for his genius, We have little 
doubt of Schubert's ability to improvize such music to any extent, 
The second is a far more important novelty. Dr. Kreissle describes 
ut as “ Reliquice an unfinished sonata (1825), published 1861-62 by 
Whistling at Leipsic, to whom the manuscript belongs.” The year 


1825 was by no means the most prolific of Schubert's life. A batch 





of songs, the A minor sonata (Op. 42), two marches, and some 
pianoforte music to a forgotten melodrama, are nearly the whole of 
his finished works bearing that date. Why the sonata in C was left 
incomplete is, however, no mystery. Schubert just then had come 
upon one of the few oases in the desert of his life. With an in- 
timate friend (Vogl) he spent a good portion of the year in happy 
wanderings through Upper Austria, writing now and then enthusiastic 
letters from among mountains which suggested to him the idea of a 
world ‘nailed up with boards.” Without grudging poor Schubert 
his pleasure, we wish he had found time to complete his sonata 
There was but little more to do—the minuetto and rondo finale 
alone remaining unfinished. But even as it is we have something for 
which to be thankful. The opening moderato is of large proportions, 
elaborate design, and eminently characteristic style; while the 
andante is full of that tender sentiment and exquisite beauty 
peculiar to the master’s slow movements. The latter alone makes 
Mr. Hallé’s introduction of this “ Relic” a noteworthy event. 

How Mr. Hallé played through the vast programme of his scheme 
there is no need to tell. It is but just, however, to acknowledge the 
comprehensive ability and high artistic qualities which rendered the 
achievement of such a task possible. 

When planning her series of three recitals, Madame Arabella 
Goddard indulged a favourite taste. No artist has done more to 
enlarge the repertory of accepted classical music by producing meritori- 
ous forgotten works than our English pianist. She has made it, in 
some sort, her mission to be the resurrectionist of buried treasures, a 
mission for which no one possesses higher qualifications. We fear that 
the reward is hardly in proportion to the labour. However good the 
music brought to light, it is valued only by a few, all popular applause 
being reserved for those who best render that which is familiar. Such 
considerations, however, little affect the true artist, and Madame 
Goddard has this season eclipsed all her former efforts, not only in the 
number but also in the character of the works produced. Moreover, 
she has done a special act of justice to a class of composers treated by 
fortune with singular harshness. A creative musician just short of the 
highest rank has a less enviable lot than he who is far below. Time 
brings the same forgetfulness for both, often to the former quicker 
than to the latter, because the better man more directly invites contrast 
with the best. This may be natural; assuredly it is harsh. Any 
effort in the way of atonement, therefore, has special value and com- 
mands special attention. How great an effort was Madame Goddard’s 
can best be shown by enumerating the unrequited worthies for whom 
she challenged admiration. 

At the head of the list stands Dussek, who, unlucky while living, 
has, since death, been unfortunate through the neglect into which his 
works have fallen. Of the thirty-two pianoforte sonatas written by 
the gifted Bohemian, only Op. 70, in A flat, the so-called Plus Ultra 
is familiar to modern programmes, and even this was but little 
regarded till Madame Goddard played it at the Monday Popu- 
lar Concerts. Nevertheless, they contain a mine of wealth which 
those may estimate who know but the elegaic Op. 61, the IJnvoca- 
tion, Op. 77, and the earlier sonata, Op. 44,* dedicated to a yet more 
prolific if not more brilliant composer, Muzio Clementi. These works 
are in some degree familiar—by name—but Madame Goddard preferred 
to introduce the absolutely unknown, choosing as her examples the 
sonata in A major, Op. 43, and that in B flat major, Op. 46. She could 
hardly have better illustrated the delicate and piquant grace of Dussek’s 
style, a grace in which, it has been said with truth, “ Mozart scarcely 
excelled him.” Both sonatas met with thorough appreciation, and the 
result must have been a higher estimate of their composer’s genius. 

Of Woelfl, a master whom the Ne Plus Ultra so inadequately repre- 
sents, Mdme. Goddard produced one example only, but that was sufli- 
cient for her purpose. The grand sonata in C minor is worthy a 
composer far more illustrious than he who now lies in an unknown and 
unhonoured grave. It is suggestive even of the most illustrious, so 
great are the science, invention, and feeling displayed. A capital 
fugue precedes the first allegro, and after it comes an adagio which 











* The Invocation has been played by Madame Goddard four times at the 
Monday Popular Concerts. 
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might, in many respects, pass for the work of Beethoven, this, in turn, 
being followed by a charmingly piquant finale worthy of Mozart for 
melodic beauty and clear treatment. The revival of so admirable a 
composition should direct attention to other productions of the same 
hand. 

Mdme. Goddard was not at all likely to overlook Clementi, the 
composer of sixty published sonatas for her instrument ; and a writer 
who, notwithstanding mannerism and pedantry, deserves high rank. 
It is true that Mozart, no bad judge, thought little of Clementi or his 
music. Speaking about some of his earlier sonatas, the great German 
observed :— 

“ Every one who hears them or plays them must feel that as compo- 
sitions they are poor enough. They contain no remarkable or striking 
passages, except those in sixths and octaves. . Clementi is a 
charlatan, like all Italians.” 

As, however, Mozart waged constant war with Italians, the opinion 
we have quoted would go for little, even if it were not now admittedly 
false. From the ‘“ charlatan’s” pianoforte works Madame Goddard 
selected Op. 50 (in A major), dedicated to Cherubini, Without 
ranking this in the same category with Didone Abbandonata, or No. 
8 (in G minor), the adagio of which is one of the loveliest slow move- 
ments ever written, it may be accepted as a worthy representative of 
the composer. The opening allegro is dry, but the adagio and finale 
have much beauty—even the well-nigh inevitable canons being ingeni- 
ous enough to charm. 

A greater novelty than cither of the foregoing was selected from the 
unpublished works of W. Friedemann, eldest of John Sebastian Bach’s 
twenty children. With much of his father’s genius, Friedemann 
possessed traits of character certainly not inherited. He was lazy, for 
example, and eccentric to a degree which almost incapacitated him 
for the duties of life. What he might have done is, however, made 
clear by the comparatively few things inclination prompted or necessity 
compelled him to write. The Grand Fantasia (so called, though 
really a sonata in form and proportion), played by Madame Goddard, 
is one of a set only existing in the original manuscript. All its four 
movements, but especially the second and third, startle by their antici- 
pation of effects we call modern; while, throughout, the music runs on 
with masterly ease and all the confidence of assured resources. The 
work was a thorough surprise, and, should it become widely known, 
will do much for the reputation of the morose old Halle organist. In 
addition to this and the other sonatas above mentioned, Madame God- 
dard played Hummel’s Op. 106, an excellent specimen of Mozart’s 
accomplished pupil. 

In the course of her recitals Madame Goddard brought forward eleven 
fugues—three by Handel, and two each by Sebastian Bach, Scarlatti, 
and Mendelssohn. All these are, of course, more or less known to 
amateurs of fugal writing ; so that we need only remark specially upon 
the interesting novelties by Albrechtsberger and Eberlin, which com- 
pleted the tale. That of the former master (the master of Beethoven) 
is constructed with great clearness upon a flowing diatonic subject, and 
worthily represented the famous old contrapuntist in Madame Goddard's 
programme. Ernst Eberlin,a voluminous writer and celebrated or- 
ganist, who flourished immediately after Bach, and was Capellmeister 
at Salzburg in the time of Leopold Mozart, contributed one of nine 
fugues which are, perhaps, all of his music now obtainable. Ushered in 
by a capital prelude, and closing with a pars secunda, combining a new 
subject with the old, it is a fine example of a writer who ought not to 
be wholly forgotten. Here, again, we are compelled to differ from the 
master who styled Clementi a charlatan. In a letter to his sister, 
Wolfgang Mozart said :— 

“I would speak with all due respect of his (Eberlin’s) four-part 
writings, but his pianoforte fugues are nothing but interludes drawn 
out to a great length.” 

Against this judgment we are satisfied to appeal to that of the ama- 
teurs who lately applauded an example of the Salzburg musician’s skill. 

The other works played by Madame Goddard must be dismissed 
(though a good deal could be said about them) in briefest terms. 
‘They were twelve studies by Steibelt, Potter, Moscheles, Ries, Hiller, 
Sterndale Bennett, and others, as well as the same number of classical 





drawing-room pieces, nocturnes, valses, &c., by Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
John Field, and Chopin. 

The bare mention of these compositions is a testimony to Madame 
Goddard’s industry and research. So great a task of its kind has, 
perhaps, never before been undertaken; certainly none could have been 
more successfully achieved. The result was to show the accomplished 
artist equally at home with all her novelties, from the sonatas of 
Dussek to the nocturnes of Field, and able to play each faultlessly, 
But, besides adding to her reputation, Madame Goddard has established 
another claim upon the gratitude of everyone who sympathizes with 
the neglected genius she so ably champions. 

—o—— 
THE CONDITION OF OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
BY JOSEPH BENNETT.* 

This subject is so out of proportion to the limits of a magazine article 
that i can only indicate some points well worth full discussion. For 
example, the value of the subject itself must be passed with by no 
means the strong assertion it seems to need. Opera in England has 
always been regarded—never with more justification than now—as an 
expensive and fashionable amusement, of little artistic worth, because 
conducted upon principles with which considerations of art have little 
todo. It would be well to show that this is not a necessity, but that 
opera, as containing more, and more varied, forms of art than any- 
thing else, might be made a centre of popular refinement. Fidelio, 
Don Giovanni, and Medea—to instance a few works out of many—lift 
opera far above the use to which it has come with us—a use best and 
most appropriately served by things like Cagnoni’s Don Bucefalo. 
Again, it would be well to follow up an inquiry into the raison d’étre 
of opera exclusively and strictly Italian in form, seeing that a large 
proportion of the finest works are not Italian at all. There is much 
to be said for using the accepted musical language, but there can be no 
defence of an arbitrary rule which requires the spoken dialogue of 
Fidelio, for example, to be given in recitative, making of the operaa 
musical patchwork, with here a bit of Beethoven, and there a bit of 
Balfe, or some one else. Conformity to this rule has never been 
popular out of England, and even here many doubt whether spoken 
dialogue on the Italianstage must of necessity be followed by catastrophe. 
Where the composer has written recitative, use it; where he has not, 
why, out of superstitious regard for precedent, change the conditions 
upon which he based his effects? Other topics equally pertinent, 
suggesting other opinions equally heterodox, belong to a full considera- 
tion of the state of opera in England, but I pass to a more general, and, 
also more elementary, discussion. With the foundation at fault, one 
may be pardoned for not dwelling upon defects in the superstructure. 

Englishmen are apt to receive with meekness anything the past 
hands down, and as a consequence tolerate opera on the footing their 
great-grandfathers placed it. There is no substantial difference between 
that sickly exotic—I will not say institution—now, and in the time of 
Handel. Music, a century back the delight of a few, has become a 
pleasure of the many; yetthe many, recognized with profit in every 
other branch of the art, are ignored by professional opera managers, 
just as they once were by boards of “noble directors.” Against the 
system which gave Italian opera a footing in England I have nothing 
to say, because it was adapted to the time then present. The pet of 
fashion, and the hobby of “ persons of distinction,” Italian opera had to 
be supported by fashion and ‘ persons of distinction ” as best it could. 
When, therefore, royalty and nobility started the “« Academy of Musick” 
in 1720, and with it the subscription system which exists to this day, 
they were wise in their generation. The amusement was expensive, 
—not so much because of large salaries to be paid, as on account of its 
votaries forming only a small and exclusive set; help from the general 
public was neither available nor desired, while even a large section of 
the educated classes kept aloof. Italian opera thus became a sort of 
co-operative business with which outsiders had nothing to do, and 
about which they were not consulted. This was the only possible 
echeme at the time, but there is reason for complaint that it has been 
adhered to ever since in defiance of the teaching of experience and the 
dictates of common sense. We may take as an axiom, that anything 
persistently unfortunate is so in spite rather than because of Fortune, 
who never entirely deserts what she is permitted to favour. Apply 
this to Italian opera, the progress of which is marked by the wrecked 
hopes of its managers, and the inference is plain. I believe the direction 
of Italian opera in England has been for years past, and is now more 
emphatically than ever, an anachronism, without even the revivalist 
attraction of the Brighton coach. : 

In what does the anachronism consist? Clearly in the assumption 





*From Macmillan’s Magazine, July 1. 
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that a taste for opera is the exclusive possession of a class. There is 
no need to prove the utter absurdity of this, or to urge that the great 
public which loves good music of all other kinds would enjoy the mas- 
terpieces of the lyric stage if it had the chance? These things are as 
obvious as the fact that they are disregarded. Out of that fact, however, 
flow certain results well worth consideration. 

First, and most harmful, is the subscription system. On the face of 
it this looks innocent enough. A number of persons, either directly, or 
indirectly through the middlemen, take places for a specific number of 
nights,—what injury can be done thus? Much, the plan not being so 
innocent as it looks. For example, it propagates the hand-to-mouth 
managers, of whose struggles and final ruin operatic history is so full. 
Mere ‘ venturers”” are these, often with no qualifications but boldness, 
and a shifty faculty, which, having begun with anticipated resources, 
can somehow contrive to go on anticipating. Always in imminent 
danger of sinking, the first, second, and third aims of such men are to 
keep themselves afloat, and hence they catch at every passing straw of 
fashionable whim or prejudice without caring what it may chance to be. 
Managers of this kind are the bondmen of their subscribing patrons. 
From them they have drawn the breath of life, and in their favour 
they are as much interested as a parasite in the vitality of the animal 
upon which it feeds. Once compel the hand-to-mouth manager to make 
an appeal to the general public—like his brother of the drama—and he 
would quickly vanish into limbo. 

Again, the subscription system creates a preference public having a 
first claim to be satisfied. ‘To catch the favour of that public, by anti- 
cipating and gratifying its tastes, is the manager’s chief thought. For 
it he makes his engagements, for it trims his prospectus, and for its 
propitiation he labours all through the season. This may, or may not, 
beanevil. With a body of art-loving subscribers it would prove a good ; 
under different conditions there would, of course, be a different result. 
The constitution of our present operatic Board of Control need 
not be described here; but even if we have formed no opinions 
about the thing, we must have noticed facts. or example, it 
cannot escape observation how the fashion of opera disregards the 
claims of art. It is en régle to arrive late. The man or woman who 
sees the Commendatore killed by Don Giovanni, or hears the overture 
to Fidelio, may walk down Regent Street gloveless. Again, it is 
“correct” not to be too much engrossed by what takes place on the 
stage, when a popular prima donna is off it. At such times one does 
well to chat with neighbours, or take stock of the house, though the 
finest music pass unregarded. So far the audience ; let us look at what 
the manager finds it expedient to do. 

In the first place he seeks novelty, not so much of art as of artists, 
and not so much of male artists as of female. The strength of his 
prospectus lies first in his prime donne; next—a long way behind—in 
the balance of his ¢roupe; and, last and least, in the works he means 
to produce. The chief of these divisions can be subdivided— 
for there are prime donne and prime donne—into first ladies heavy and 
light; first ladies imposing and piquant; first ladies young and—out 
of their teens. Of these the light, piquant, and young, even though 
they sing as badly as Mdile. Piccolomini, are much more valuable than 
their sisters, who may be artists as great as Mdlle. Tietjens. A supply 
of the former is indispensable to success. The latter will do well enough 
to stop gaps or to carry on business till those arrive for whose coming 
a sensation-loving audience impatiently waits. Then, perhaps, the 
glorious music of Beethoven or Cherubini has to make way for flimsy 
Italian tunes, and the masterpieces of dramatic composition for others 
which are to them ‘‘as 1 to Hercules.” In fact, opera with us is mainly 
a display of the personal charms and graces of women, with which, to 
quote the words of a distinguished critic, “ the deep poetry and dramatic 
expression of Fidelio, the classic sublimity of Medea, and the gorgeous 
beauty of Guillaume Tell, weigh as nothing in comparison. 

Were an illustration needed, one is supplied at Covent Garden. The 
present season may be summed up in the words “ Nilsson and Patti.” 
To these graceful and gifted ladies everybody and everything are 
subservient, from Mongini and Santley down to the gentleman who 
nominally decides what works shall be played. ‘The last has really little 
choice. Malle. Nilsson is famous as Marguerite, Violetta, Marta, and 
Lucia; while Madame Patti is equally famous as Amina, Norina, 
Zerlina, and Rosina. All that has to be done, therefore, is to put the 
ladies forward, turn and turn about, in one or other of these characters, by 
Which means the habitués see their favourites, get as much variety as 
they care for, and everybody worth propitiating is satisfied. Under any 
circumstances a Nilsson or a Patti would be the reigning “star,” but 
here we have a vast establishment existing for and by them. The 
Covent Garden managers tried an experiment lately, and brought out 
an opera for the display of Signor Bottero’s peculiar humour. Although 
the Signor came with a great reputation, in a character acknowledged 
his masterpiece, nobody cared, and the novelty of a primo uémo was 
exhausted by one representation. Moreover, at the same performance 
the unapproachable Mdlle. Tietjens was degraded to take part in a lever 








de rideau. Could there be a more bitter satire upon operatic taste ? 

The reader will at once see how this worship of one or two artists 
puts art in the background. In inverse proportion to the “ fascinating ” 
resources of a manager are the chances of his doing anything for music. 
If he can play off those resources upon boxes and stalls, through the 
medium of no matter what operas, he knows that all will go well. 
When less rich in the personal attractions of their singers, our managers 
did not entirely neglect unfamiliar works, A good many rarely-heard 
operas were promised us, and some actually given. At the old house, 
within the last few seasons, the public have been presented with Oberon, 
Il Flauto Magico, Medea, Iphigenia, and Jl Seraglio; while the new house 
has brought forward the Africae, Don Carlos, and Romeo et Julietie. 
This may not be much, but it is marvellous when compared with the 
barrenness upon which opera has now entered. The prospectus of the 
present season was in effect a list of prime donne; a list so strong that 
the management did not even think it worth while to promise anything, 
though knowing full well that the promises of a prospectus bind to 
nothing. True, the season has witnessed the production of Don Bucefalo 
and J/amlet ; but the former was given for the sake of Signor Bottero, 
and the latter as part of the price of Mdlle. Nilsson’s services. Mean- 
while the house-bills have announced repetitions upon repetitions of 
Lucia, La Traviata, La Sonnambula, Don Giovanni (thanks to the 
accident of Madame Patti’s Zerlina), Faust, and Ji Barbiere, with a 
result showing that the directors well know their preference-public. 
Here, then, in this subordination of art to artists, we have one con- 
sequence of the system which makes opera a mere creature of fashion. 

(To be continued.) 


a, 
METROPOLITAN AND SURBURBAN RAILWAY 
ACCOMMODATION, 


Attention is drawn to the lack of accommodation for the working 
classes, and to the imposition of prohibitory fares, by the Midsummer 
Quarterly Report of the Conservative Land Society, in the following 
extract :— 

“One material question connected with metropolitan and surburban building 
calls for special reference. The executive committee have at various times 
made strenuous exertions to impress on railway companies the importance of 
devising means to secure for the inhabitants of the outlying districts of the 
metropolis cheap and regular accommodation. It has come under the observa- 
tion of the board that wherever inducement was held out of moderate railway 
fares and early trains, the traffic increased materially, as building was extended 
to within a reasonable distance from the stations. Whenever a railway com- 
pany has increased the fares and decreased the accommodation, the develop- 
ment of a neighbourhood has suddenly ceased. In the eastern suburbs, an 
increase of charges, particularly for the working classes, was succeeded by such 
a diminution of the number of passengers, for which the raised tariff could not 
possibly compensate, that the companies returned to the old scale of fares, and 
the movement for building progress was renewed. It is impossible to mistake 
the effect ‘produced by even the smallest percentage being added to a 
pre-existing scale of fares. The executive committee are more strongly urged 
to refer in the present report to this vital question, for the artisans, of railroad 
accommodation, as the wholesale destruction of the dwellings of working men 
is constantly recurring. For atime there seemed to be a cessation in the 
pulling down of houses, but the vast changes and improvements in town now 
being carried on and in contemplation, must drive vast numbers of persons to 
distances from London, and render railway travelling a necessity for those classes 
whose callings are in the metropolis. Karly and cheap trains must sooner or 
later prove remuncrative to the railway companies ; by imposing prohibitory 
fares they stop progress in the suburban districts, and thus diminish the 
prospects of creating traflic.” 








Sr. Pererspurai.—Rossini’s Messe Solennelle will be produced here 
next winter by Signor Vianesi. Signor Merelli has purchased the 
right of performance in Moscow and Warsaw. 

Mitan.—The new opera, La Costanza di Francavilla, has at last been 
produced at the Teatro Carcano. On the first night, the theatre was 
full and the applause tremendous, the composer, Signor Coppa, being 
called for several times. But it appears that no more reliance can be 
placed on first nights in Italy than in England, for, the next evening, 
the manager finding that he had no audience, ordered the gas to be 
extinguished and the house to be locked up.—At the Ciniselli, Pacini’s 
Saffo has been given without a tenor! It appears that the artist who 
sang the part of Faone, not being satisfied with his reception at the 
first performance, quietly packed up his things and left Milan, without 
giving the manager any notice of his intention; 80, as before stated, 
the opera was represented without a tenor, the audience being 
seemingly quite contented. Perhaps the fugitive had been so bad the 
night before, that they felt rather pleased than otherwise at not having 
to listen to him again.—There is a report that the production of 
Signor Fabbrica’s opera, J Romani nelle Gallie, after having been 
promised for ever co long, is again postponed. 
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BIRTHS. 
On July 9, at Denham Place, Bucks, the wife of B. H. W. Way, 
Esq., of a son. 
On July 10, at 15, Elm Grove Place, Glasgow, the wife of Eaute 
Beraer, Ksq., of a son. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

SonpEan Crust.—We believe that the theme of Handel’s fugue in 
B flat, from the Six Fugues for the Harpsichord, is that of Morley’s 
part-song or madrigal, ‘Cruel, you pull away too soon those dainty 
lips.” 

pa Maynew.—The Gijio Okimacui Sanyo Saki no Dainagon 
Benji Ohara Shosho Akizuki Ukionoske. No other would have had 
either the imagination or the developing power. 








NOTICE. 

The MustcaL WorLD will henceforth be published on FRIDAY, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 











‘0 ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 
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A LEGEND OF THE PAST, 

HERE was, in the epoch of the Roses, when to be ‘‘ White” or 

to be “* Red” was essential to be anything, and being both 

was being neither, and you were forced to be either—one Warwick. 
‘This Warwick did kings and undid them. Hence the nickname 
bestowed upon him which historians have recorded. Now, with- 
out wishing to draw a comparison between Warwick and Liszt— 
who is no more a Guy than was the famous king-maker—we find 
this in common between them—that whereas Warwick did and 
undid kings, the whilom Chapelmaster at Weimar does and undoes 
composers. It was but now that Liszt dragged out one Schumann 
from darkness, and blew a trumpet on his behalf. ‘ Behold,” 
said Liszt to the peoples, ‘a new man! Behold a composer! 
Let none gainsay him. Heisa Truth!” Thus Liszt discovered 
Robert Schumann, and did him. Te held up the man of Leipsic, 
as the real idol to be adored — as the true god upon whose 
altar should be placed beeves, to be burnt for his glorification— 
before whose altar incense should be swung, and round whose 
altar candles should be lit. The peoples listened, and were edified. 
“fear him,” said they—- hear Liszt. Liszt hath spoken. His 
words are truth. Schumann is the man!” And the peoples be- 
came Schumannites. ‘The sacrifice was offered at the shrine of the 
new idol. Boys swang incense; wax was wasted ; beeves were 
blasted. Liszt. was content; he had done Schumann. But 
now to undo him! Liszt pondered. He shook his head 


mysteriously, when neophytes and catechumens repaired to 


fis a Truth!” 





Weimar, to minister to the curious Chapelmaster, and hear 
him preach Schumann. He pondered not in vain. He found 
aman. He dragged out from darkness one Wagner, and blew 
a trumpet on his behalf: ‘ Behold,” said Liszt to the peoples, 
‘‘a new man! Behold a composer! Let none gainsay him—he 
Thus Liszt discovered Richard Wagner and did 
him. As for Robert Schumann, he undid him. 

But the peoples this time turned a deaf ear to the prophet—to 
his words and to his trumpet. They heard not the flourish, and 
heeded not the rhetoric. ‘+ Lo!” muttered they, ‘ erewhile it 
was Robert, to-day it is Richard ; the prophet has lied! he is a false 
prophet! Whom shall we believe!” Then Liszt girded up his 
loins, clad himself in holiday array, and set out on a journey. 
He came to Richard, and communed with him ; and said, ‘‘ Lo! 
the peoples will not believe.” And Richard said, “Lo! they 
shall be convinced ; thou shalt convince them! Go forth and 
write books.” And Liszt answered and said, “I will go.” “ But 
stop,” said Richard, “ first give me thy shadow; it lies in 
thy way, and prevents thee from seeing the full glory of the 
sun—which is Richard. Nay, give me thy shadow.” And Richard 
went to a box and brought forth books, four— the book of a 
Dutch captain, the book of a Roman democrat, the book of 
Tinnhauser, and the book of Lohengrin. ‘Give me thy shadow 
for these books,” said Richard, ‘‘ for they are the books of life 
—my books. Thou shalt, moreover, have the fifth, which is 
yet unfinished.” And Liszt took the books, and Richard 
gathered up the shadow. ‘The shadow was light, but the books 
were heavy. And Liszt went forth shadowless, and took the 
books to Weimar. At Weimar he seized pen and paper, 
and shut himself up, and would see no one; for he 
cared not to walk in the sun lest his master should ask him 
about his shadow. And Liszt wrote a book—a book about 
Richard, and this was its titule: — 


Richard Wagner's 
Lohengrin 
and 
Cannhauser 


ay 
fran; Bisst 

He wrote it in the Frankish tongue, and from the Frankish he 
did it into the Teutongue—which was announced on the forehead 
of the book; and it wus printed in the year fifty-and-two by 
Franz Carl Eisen, and was published at Koln, and eagerly 
devoured by the peoples. 

And many of the peoples were convinced, and said, ‘‘ Lo! the 
prophet hath made good his word: Richard is the man, and not 
Robert!” But other of the peoples said, ‘‘Sha!l there not be 
Robert as well as Richard?” And Liszt was wroth, and went 
forth at night, and came to Richard and asked for his shadow. 
But Richard would not be persuaded,—“ For,” said he, “ hast thou 
not adored others besides Richard.” And Liszt would fain have 
undone Richard but he could not. Ilis soul being vexed thereat 
he went back to Weimar, and burnt his book of Chopin, and all 
his volumes of Escudier. Moreover, he took down from his shelf 
—where it had long lain buried in dust—the book of the Prophete 
of Meyerbeer, and “transcribed” the ice-scene upon the clavier, 
and transmitted it to Brussels to Mdme. Pleyel, the famous piano- 
player, who played it so often, and with such success that it came 
to the ears of Richard. 

Now Richard thought that what time and pains were not 
bestowed upon Lohengrin and Tannhéduser were time and pairs 
lost. He remonstrated, Thereupon, Liszt wrote a calier of 
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études and transmitted them to Madame Pleyel at Brussels, 
This was his response. Again Richard remonstrated. ‘ For,” 
said he, ‘‘ you have not convinced the peoples about Lohengrin.” 
Whereupon Liszt made more transcriptions and sent them to 
Madame Pleyel at Brussels. This was his response. Yet 
once more Richard remonstrated, and finding his protest vain, 
he threatened Liszt to send him back his shadow. 

‘“‘ Now,” said the Chapelmaster to himself, “I shall get my 
shadow.” Whereupon he straightway summoned Hector Berlioz, 
and brought out his opera of Benvenuto Cellini upon the stage of 
Weimar, before the Duke, with great pomp and ceremony. And 
the peoples heard this music, and believed, and cried out, 
‘Hector is the man! not Richard, neither is it Robert.” And 
Richard foamed at the mouth, and his wrath was fearful to behold. 

* * X os 


* * * 


Years—some sixteen or so—have flown away since the facts 
shadowed forth in the preceding legend. During that interval 
the bissextile Richard has regained his ascendancy over the Man 
of Weimar. The Man of Weimar (still eke of wax) has become 
an Abbé and basculator of the Papal toe. J. J., the Jew, who so 
cunningly draweth the tail of a horse athwart the entrail of a 
sheep, is lost to the ‘Zukunft;” Henri Litolff, too, hath 
broken his stick—a token of disseverance. Robert and Hector, 
right worthy men, are both dead and gone to their last accounts. 
But maugre these and other punches, the Wagnerian womb hath 
been fruitful and patulous, letting forth suck monstrous outbirths 
as Tristan, and the Meistersinger, and the Trilogy of the Nie- 
belungen, while a King of Bavaria hath arisen who knoweth (or, 
peraunter, knoweth not) Richard. In 1886 we propose, God 
willing, again to take measure of the past. Meanwhile, let those 
who feel moved to the encounter repair to Munich in August, and 
hear Rheingold. D. P. 


——() 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Mus. Joun Macrarren gave a pianoforte and vocal, recital at Myd- 
delton Hall on Friday, July 2, with very great success. The pro- 
gramme selected from the works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, &c., &., gave great delight to a crowded 
assembly, who loudly applauded the accomplished pianist after each 
of her performances, but particularly after Brissac’s fantasia, “ Merrie 
England,” and the same composer’s caprice, ‘‘ The Butterfly,” which 
she repeated by unanimous desire. Miss Bessie Emmett proved an 
animated exponent of the vocal pieces, in two of which she was encored. 


Miss Kare Gorpon gave her annual concert on Saturday, at the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms, under distinguished patronage. There wasa 
full audience. Miss Gordon played in good style Beethoven's trio 
(Op. 11), with Mr. Lazarus and Herr Lidel; a sonata by the same 
compuser, with Mr. Howard Reynolds (the violin part altered to suit 
the cornet); and a selection of pieces by Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
&c., in all of which she was loudly applauded. Herr Oberthur played 
two of his brilliant harp solos, and a duet from Oberon with Miss Kate 
Gordon ; Madame Florence Lancia was re-called after the grand aria 
from Puritani, and Bordese’s popular Good-night, sweet Mother ;” 
Miss Palmer, Miss Geraldine Somers, Miss Aunie Buckland, with 
Messrs. Stanton and Renwick, contributed several popular vocal pieces. 
Herr Lehmeyer and Emile Berger accompanied. 


Tue extra concert for the benefit of the director of the Schubert 
Society, Herr Schuberth, took place on Tuesday, July 6th. The 
programme on this occasion was miscellaneous. The instrumental 
part included Beethoven’s trio in B, played by Herr Schrattenholz, Herr 
Jung, and Herr Schuberth ; pianoforte solo, Herr Schrattenholz, who is 
an excellent pianist. Herr Schuberth’s quartet played Spohr’s 
“ Quartet Brillant,” Op, 43, led by Herr Josef Ludwig, who also gave 
a solo on the violin, and played aduo by Spohr for two violins with 
Herr Jung. Herr Schuberth performed two solos on the violoncello— 
earning a hearty applause. The vocal members who appeared on this 
occasion included Mdlle, Chamerovzow whose first appearance in 
England took place at Madame Arabella Goddara’s last pianoforte recital ; 
she sang “Le jardin” (Reber), and “ Stars the night adorning” 
(Wenkerlin’, and was encored in both her songs. Miss Fanny Poole 
sang a new ballad by Herr Schuberth, which was much admired ; Miss 
Jessie Royd was encored in Bishop’s “ Lo, here, the gentle Lark,” flute 





obbligato, Mr. Arlidge, who also played a solo on that instrument. 
Herr Duvernay sang two Italian songs. Mr. Benedict conducted. 


Mr. Cuarves Fower’s seventh annual concert took place on 
Wednesday the 7th inst. at the Hanover Square Rooms, under Royal 
and distinguished patronage. ‘The programme was one of unusual 
attractiveness. It opened with Haydn’s trio in G major, for piano, 
violin, and violoncello, which was well played by Messrs. Fowler, 
H. Holmes, and Pezze. Next came a ballad, “1 think I need not 
name her,” by the concert-giver, in which Madame Patey made 
a legitimate success. Yet another of Mr. Fowler’s songs was, “ Hail! 
beauteous Stranger of the Grove,” sung by Miss Bailey to Mr. 
Holmes’s violin obbligato. Messrs. Fowler and Pezze next played 
Chopin’s La Gaité, after which Madame Patey achieved another 
success with Gatty’s “QO Fair Dove!” ‘The concert-giver’s vocal 
Sonata Duo followed, he himself playing the piano to the voice of 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. We have before spoken of this 
unique work; and it will suffice to say now that it made a genuine 
impression, thanks in part to an admirable rendering. Among other 
things in the first part were Mr. Fowler’s sonata in D major for 
piano, and Schumann’s Abendlied, played as a violin solo by Mr. H. 
Holmes. The second part began with a new sonato-trio for voice, 
violin, and piano, which received every justice at the hands of 
Madame Sherrington, Mr. H. Holmes, and Mr. Fowler. The work 
is altogether too elaborate to be discussed here. Reserving that task, 
therefore, till it comes under notice for review, we must be content to 
say that it speaks much for Mr. Fowler’s originality of idea and 
talentfor workmanship. Thatit was well received need hardly be stated. 
Other features in the concert were a Duetto Concertante for harp and 
concertina by Bochsa (Messrs. Balsir Chatterton and Regondi)}, and 
Reissiger’s trio in D major, for piano, violin, and violoncello (Messrs, 
Fowler, Holmes, and Pezze). ‘Che conductors were MM. Bevignani 
and F. Berger. 

By the kind permission of Miss Lewis, the principal at the Addison 
College, Notting Hill, Herr Lehmeyer gave an interesting pianoforte 
recital in the rooms of the College, which attracted a fashionable 
assemblage. Herr Lehmeyer played Schumann’s Reminiscences, 
‘‘ Winter’s Eve,” and “Song of the Woods.” Beethoven's sonata in 
E, Chopin’s Ballade in A, and two solos composed by himself—* La 
Forét” and “ Féte Bohemienne.” Of the former piece we can speak 
with unqualified praise, as a clever and artistic composition. In all the 
pieces Herr Lehmeyer proved himself a most accomplished pianist. 
Several of his pupils performed solos and duets on the pianoforte, by 
Beethoven, Heller, Favarger, &c., in a most careful and artistic style, 
much to the credit of their talented master. ‘The young ladies of the 
College sang some part-songs by Brinley Richards, &c., to the evident 
satisfaction of the visitors. Miss Bailey, a young professional vocalist, 
gave a faithful rendering of Weber’s “Softly Sighs,” and a Mr. de 
Beaumont sang two Italian songs with much spirit. The recital was 
a perfect success. 


Mr. Oserruiix's morning concert was given at 14, Talbot Road, 
on the 8rd inst, and attracted a very full and gratified audience. The 
first part opened with- the concert-giver’s trio in F minor, for violin, 
violoncello, and harp (Messrs. Ries, Petit and Oberthiir), every move- 
ment of which was received with great applause. Next came 
Mercadante’s “ Or Ja sull’ onda,” sung by Madame Elvira Behrens, 
who made her first appearance with much success after eighteen 
months’ absence from London. Herr L. Ries then played a violin solo 
by Vieuxtemps, after which Herr Reichardt sang two of his own 
effective songs in his usually expressive manner. Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria” (Mdlle. de Facius) and Parish Alvars’ * Serenade” (Mr. Oberthur) 
followed, making way for the concert-giver’s clarionet and harp duet, 
“La Pritre,” well played by its composer and Mr. Lazarus. Regondi 
and Oberthiir’s concertina and harp duet, Oleron (encored), brought 
the first part toan end. The second part began with a setting of the 
Lord’s Prayer, for solo voice, by Emil von Urach; the accompaniments 
were played by Messrs. Regondi and Oberthitr, to the singing of Mdme. 
Elvira Behrens; this was decidedly a success, as also was Oberthir’s 
romance, “ Je voudrais étre,’ sung by the lady just named, and accom- 
panied by the composer. Spohr’s “ Bird and the Maiden” (Malle. de 
Facius) followed, and the concert ended with Parish Alvars’ harp solo, 
“ Montecchi and Semiramide.” The conductors were Signor Li Calsi 








Nerruer L’ Etoile du Nord of Meyerbeer, nor Rossini’s Otello will be 
produced this year at the Royal Italian Opera. The Prophete of 
Meyerbeer will be given twice, Signor Mongiui playing Jean of Leyden 
on the first occasion, Signor Tamberlik on the second. As a substitute 
for L’ Etoile, we are promised Rigoletto, with Madame Adelina Patti as 
Gilda; as a substitute for Otello, we are promised nothing at all. So 
much for coalition.” 
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Some Obl Footing. 
To Dr. A. S. Silent. 


Dear Srtenv,—Theatrical subjects are seldom dealt with sincerely. 
Will you accord me space for some observations on the said theme? I 
will spare you the necessity of any editorial disavowal of my sentiments 
by saying that I am alone answerable for them, and that 1 have no doubt 
of their being unacceptable to a great many worthy persons, 1am not 
going back to first principles, or into any elaborate array of causes 
which have produced the present condition of the English stage. I 
will not even stop to argue with those who arrest me at once with a 
denial that the stage is in a condition. Let them go away in peace to 
their sentational dramas, their burlesques, and their “ legitimate” 
acting. I take leave, addressing reasonable beings, to assume the 
disaster. Jjts chief reason is that we habe no audiences. When 
my antagonists shall have partially recovered from their surprise, and 
indignantly reminded me that our twenty theatres are usually 
crammed from floor to ceiling, I proceed. 

Me have no audience for whom it is worth an artist’s while to 
trp and show himgelf an artist ; no audiences who know, or care, 
whether he ig an artigt or not. Demoralized as the stage is, it is not 
a quarter so much demoralized as the assembly that sits before it, and 
applauds to the echo what ought to be hissed from the boards. he 
spectators habe spoiled the stage, and private bores and stalls 
have spoilen the nig Gr 

In the English theatre, when there were actors there was distinction 
of classes. All persons’ pockets were not, any more than now, equally 
full, nor was it then, any more than now, desirable to spend the even- 
ing between your tailor and your groom. The gallery received the 
humbler order of playgoers, while the rich went to the lower boxes, 
and the true play-lover to the pit. I never go except toa stall ora 
private box now (permit me this proof of my gentility), but I studied 
the drama and acting from the pit, to which admission was, in my 
earlier days, three and six-pence, and then half-a-crown. I have paid 
many hundred half-crowns for as many agreeable evenings of quasi- 
intellectual pleasure. I cannot obtain this now at the theatre, of which 
I should be as fond as ever, could I see anything whence one ought 
not to be ashamed to derive pleasure. 

I see bad pieces. I see bad acting. I hear bad elocution. I have 
nothing to say against the limbs of the most attractive performers, and 
it may be ungrateful to remark that I ought to see less of those attrac- 
tions. ‘Stay away,” answers smartness, “if you don’t like it.” Well, 
I don’t like it, and I do stay away a good deal, but I go often enough 
to assure myself that absence is no self-denial. Ce shall have no 
good theatrical performances until the mags of private bores and 
al{ the stalls habe been swept awap, and the theatre—at remunera- 
tive, hut not exorbitant prices—shallhe restored to the educated class. 

Having said this, I pause for the chorus of ridicule which will, as a 
matter of course, break out from all those who make money under 
existing arrangements, and are perfectly satisfied with them. That 
class will read these lines with justifiable contempt. They have the 
best of the argument. While the theatres are crowded, why should 
any change be made? ‘That question is a complete answer, and I 
have done. But there area few people who may not be displeased 
that the triumphant party should be told that the exclusion of the 
educated classes from the theatre has brought the performances to so 
low a standard that such exclusion is now regarded by those classes as 
a fortunate dispensation of Providence. 


The Tree in the Park. Famiels Diu. 





Wemmar.—Professor Hartung-Miller has given a performance of 
Bach’s Matthdus-Passton, in aid of the funds for the Bach Monument 


to be erected at Eisenach, the composer's birthplace. The solo singers 
were Mdme. von Milde, Mdlle. Schmidt, Herren Milde and Walters. 
The chorus consisted of the members of the Singacademie, of the 
church choir, and of the Academic Vocal Association of Jena, Dr. 
Naumann, also from Jena, presided at the organ. On the day after 
the performance here, the performance was repeated for the same 
object at Jena. 

Rorverpam.—The annual festival of the Society for the Promotion 
of Musical Art went off very successfully. On the first day the work 
selected for performance was Handel’s Sampson, the solo singers being 
Mesdes. Lemmens-Sherrington, Schreck, Dr. Gunz, and Herr Hill. 
On the second day, the proceedings commenced with Mendelssohn’s 
overture to St. aul, followed by fragments from his incompleted 
oratorio of Christus, it being the first time the latter had ever 
been publicly heard in this town. The programme also included 
M. Bargiel’s Medea overture, and a “ Festival Chorus,” by M, Verhulst, 
besides several pieces of less importance. Altogether, the festival went 
off exceedingly well. 





MUSIC AT MARGATE, 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Embellished with a new pitch and some fresh paint is the Hall-by- 
the-C, that pleasant abode of the Muse which was first presented to an 
admiring public by those enterprising restaurateurs, Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond; indeed, the charming new decorations and entertainments are 
something more than a mere restauration. It chanced on Saturday 
evening last that the sender of “ these presents” found his way into 
this “refreshing” place of amusement, The first item in the programme 
was a glass of bitter—we beg pardon—the overture to Norma, the execu- 
tion of which at once proved that Mr. Winterbottom had a capital orches- 
tra at his command, and wasa skilful director. Wallace’s martial song, 
from Maritana, “ Let me like a Soldier fall,” was next in order, and 
served to display the good qualities of Mr. Wallace Wells's vocal organ, 
being in its turn followed by poor Claribel’s “ Maggie’s Secret,” plain- 
tively warbled by Miss Pembroke. A young aspirant to vocal honours, 
bearing a name very familiar in the musical world—Desmond L, Ryan 
—displayed a sonorous and mellow baritone voice in Mattei’s “ Pesca.” 
Margate had been hitherto devoted to the consumption of tea and 
shrimps, which were now left for a feast of a more intellectual nature, 
and the Hall rapidly became more and more crowded. Mr. and Master 
Hatton regaled the public with a pianoforte duet, after Miss Fanny 
Holland had sung an aria from Faust, and Mr. Winterbottom performed 
a solo upon the bassoon with his usual skill. Mr. Desmond L. Ryan 
appeared again to sing Molloy’s popular song, “ The Vagabond,” which 
he gave in thorough good style. He was succeeded by Miss Pembroke, 
who sang a canzonetta from Dinorah, with taste and effect. Mr. Wallace 
Wells’s spirited singing of “ The Thorn” earned for him the honour of 
an encore; the like compliment being paid to Miss Fanny Holland for 
her charming rendering of “ The Forsaken.” Mr. J. L. Hatton, the 
veteran composer, sang about ‘‘Old King Cole” with a very quaint 
orchestral accompaniment ; and a grand selection from the Grand 
Duchess concluded the concert. Not much need be said about the 
selection, for, although band and conductor laboured to the best of 
their abilities, they could not make music out of noise. A summer 
ball followed the concert, and those who like reducing “ the too, too 
solid flesh” were no doubt satisfied. O, Hall-by-the-Sea! you are a 
pleasant place— 


“ Bring with thee breaths from Hatton, or blasts from Wells 
Thou com’st in such refreshment-able shape 
That I will speak for thee.” 


And my advice to all is—* Go, see, and be conquered.”—Yours, 
To the Editor of the“ Musical World.” Nat No-Noruina. 
J ——)——— 
HERR WAGNER AND HIS INFLUENCE. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” 


Sir,—A correspondent from Munich informs me that Herr Eberle, 
pianoforte conductor at the rehearsals in the Royal Operahouse, has 
gone mad, Herr Eberle was an enthusiastic admirer of the music of 
Herr Richard Wagner, and insisted that to sing in Tristan und Isolde, 
according to the design of the composer, would require at least twelve 
hours a day, for many months, of arduous and unremitting study. 
Herr Eberle, no doubt, sat at the pianoforte day after day for the 
requisite number of hours as repétiteur; and every one knows, who 
knows anything about it, that the rehearsals and first performances of 
this unique opera killed a celebrated German tenor. It is, therefore, 
not very surprising that it should have deprived a mere accompanist of 
his wits. Surely this abominable nonsense about Wagner and the 








SrurrearpT.—The Association for Classical Sacred Music recently 
gave a performance of Handel’s Judas Maccabaus. The solos were 
sung by Mesdames Marlow, Marschalk, Herren Jiger and Schatky. 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
(From the Saturday Review,” July 10.) 

With the arrival of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson and Madame Adelina 
Patti (we place Mdlle Nilsson first because she was first to come) the 
“coalition ” season attained its meridian; and, notwithstanding prog- 
nostications from very many quarters to the contrary, the house was 
crowded night after night. We have spoken of Mdlle. Nilsson in Lucia, 
Martha, La Traviata, and Faust e Margherita ; and on this head nothing 
remains to be added, but that she has repeatedly appeared in the same 
operas without seemingly tiring the public. So with Madame Patti, in 
La Sonnambula, Don Pasquale, and Ii Barbiere. The solitary addition 
to this accomplished lady’s repertory for a considerable period was Don 
Giovanni, in which her piquant and admirable impersonation of the 
peasant girl, Zerlina, is familiar to all opera-goers. Zerlina—sung as 
well as played, by Madame Patti to perfection—is Mozart’s true heroine, 
whatever may be thought of the high-tragedy queens, Donna Anna 
and Donna Elvira, about whom Hoffmann says such extraordinary 
things, and who at the present time find capable representatives in the 
stately Mdlle. Tietjens and the versatile Mdlle. Sinico. A worse Don 
Giovanni than Signor Graziani, a worse Leporello than Signor Ciampi, 
or a more lackadaisical Don Ottavio than Signor Naudin, could hardly 
be named ; and this, combined with the fact that the conductor presiding 
in the orchestra at each occasion was Signor Li Calsi, may account for 
some of the most uneven performances of Mozart’s familiar opera we can 
call to mind. True, Signor Tagliafico is pleasant and natural as Masetto, 
and Signor Foli--though not nearly so good as Signor 'Tagliafico, long the 
Commendatore at Covent Garden—is more or less acceptable; true, also, 
Signor Cotogni, who now replaces Signor Graziani as the libertine, is, if 
far from good, better than his predecessor ; and true, Signor T'amberlik, 
engaged at the fag end of the season (for what reason no one can tell, 
seeing that Signor Mongini is announced for Jean of Leyden in the 
Prophéte, on Saturday next), is a marvellous improvement on Signor 
Naudin, as Don Ottaviv—‘‘ Il mio tesoro” being sung, and the part 
generally acted by the Roman tenor as by no other within the memory 
of the actual generation, Signor Mario alone excepted; yet, admitting 
all this, the chief, if not sole, attraction of Don Giovanni as at present 
given is the Zerlina of Madame Adelina Patti. What vitality must 
there be in a work that can firmly stand against such odds! 
fugaces 

Labuntur anni— 

but old age and “ unconquerable death” seem to have no power over 
Don Giovanni, which comes forth, season after season, fresh as the 
morning, and invariably welcome, no matter what singers happen to 
be at disposal. While referring to the departure (somewhat sudden 
and unexpected) of Signor Graziani, we may at once state that he has 
been succeeded in the part of Mephistopheles by Signor Bagagiolo, 
who, though happier in getting such effect as can possibly be obtained 
out of the music which M, Gounod has written for Goethe’s “ gentle- 
manly devil,” has not the slightest idea of imparting anything like 
histrionic significance to the character. Signor Graziani, at all events, 
diverted us with a grotesque semblance of something, the creature of 
his own imagination ; but Signor Bagagiolo presents us with an eccen- 
trically dressed lay figure, and no more. It would be hard to cite an 
apter illustration of ‘vox et preterea nihil” than this artist—if the 
term “artist” can be applied to one so manifestly in want of the 
necessary training. 

The first novelty of the season was Don Bucefalo, by Signor Cagnoni, 
a composer who, twenty years ago, promised somewhat, if no great 
deal, but who, in the course of twenty years, has performed little or 
nothing worth recognition. Signor Cagnoni offers a sad example of 
the state of Italian dramatic music in the present day. Those who 
know no more of him than is revealed in his Don Bucefalo (an early 
work) may fairly shrug their shoulders; while those who know more 
of him have, unfortunately, little or nothing to say in his behalf. 
That such a production as Don Bucefalo should ever have found its 
way to the Covent Garden stage is a sign of the times to be regarded 
with dismay. We are advancing in appreciation of every other form 
of musical art; but our taste in the direction of opera is becoming 
degraded to the very lowest. The libretto of Don Bucefalo is a mere 
farce, as poor in manufacture as it is stale in idea. Imaginea composer of 
renown finding himself in a country village,and engaginga whole posse of 
its inhabitants, whom he chances to overhear sing, to repair to an 
adjacent town, for the purpose of taking part in a forthcoming work of 
his composition! Yet such is the main plot, whatever more or less 
appropriate incidents may underlie it. There are two important 
scenes—one in which Don Bucefalo composes his opera, the other in 
which he rehearses it. The former is the plea for an exhibition of 
burlesque pianoforte playing, the other for an exhibition of burlesque 
fiddling. The difficulty is to say which is the more vapid and tire- 
some. We have already spoken of Signor Bottero as a buffo without 





shown by his Don Pasquale and Don Basilio. But in the operas of 
Donizetti and Rossini, though obtrusive enough, he was happily not 
the predominating figure. We had, as compensation, to speak of 
nothing else, the charming acting, the exquisitely refined singing, and 
the genuine humour of Madame Adelina Patti—as Norina in the one 
Rosina in the other; and, then, we had the music of Rossini and 
Donizetti. But in Don Bucefalo Signor Bottero is the be-all and 
end-all; and a terrible infliction he was found. Talk of “ les bouffes 
qui ne font pas rire,” Signor Bottero is a bouffe more likely to draw 
tears, Those unable to appreciate the humour of playing wrong notes 
on the pianoforte could hardly have been diverted with him while in 
the act of composing, and those unable to appreciate the humour of 
playing out of tune on the fiddle could hardly have been diverted with 
him in the act of rehearsing. In either case he was terribly prolix ; 
but in the latter, if we are well informed, he spared his audience at 
least one half the infliction ; for in Italy, at rehearsal, he is reported to 
play on other instruments besides the violin—and just as indifferently. 
The precise humour of doing a thing ill which it is a pleasure to hear 
done well is beyond our understanding. The other claims to considera- 
tion put forth by Signor Bottero having been discussed in a recent 
article, it only remains for us to add that Don Bucefalo was given once, 
and then laid upon the shelf; that the music of Signor Cagnoni, besides 
being trivial from beginning to end, contains nota single original phrase; 
that we pitied Mdlle. Sinico, Signor Tagliafico, and other estimable 
artists, who had to take part in such an affair, and still more Mdlle. 
Tietjens and Signor Mongini, coinpelled to appear in the first act of 
Norma, as lever de rideau to an opera itself unworthy to figure in that 
capacity. It must be owned that the first novelty produced during 
this exceptional season was hardly such as to encourage our operatic 
public in placing much reliance upon a coalition management, And of 
all nights in the year, the one selected for its production was the 
Saturday of Epsom week! The result, however, in a financial sense, 
was a fair measure of the judgment that could put up a strange work 
of questionable merit, and a strange singer of whom nobody except 
those who devote their almost exclusive attention to operatic affairs 
had ever heard, on what has long been notoriously counted on as the 
night of the season, 

In the course of the ensuing fortnight we had, in rapid succession, 
the Sonnambula, the Barbiere, Don Giovanni, Lucia, Faust e Margherita, 
Martha, and the Traviata—now Madame Patti, now Mdlle, Nilsson ; 
the sole object being apparently to exhibit the talents of a couple of 
fascinating prime donne, without taking into consideration how often 
the regular subscribers had seen these prime donne in the self-same 
parts, and how much they would have preferred seeing them in some- 
thing fresh, or at any rate less hackneyed. Among frequenters of the 
Italian opera the most unfairly treated are assuredly the regular sub- 
scribers—after all its main support. An outsider may go once or twice, 
as he chooses, to hear Madame Patti as Amina, and Mdlle. Nilsson as 
Lucia; but a regular subscriber, unless he gives away, or otherwise 
disposes of, his box or stall, must perforce, like it or not, hear the same 
performers in the same operas half a dozen times in less than half as 
many months. 

After this somewhat dreary interregnum came a revival welcome 
alike to musicians and amateurs—that of Rossini’s Gazza Ladra, which 
had not been heard at Covent Garden since 1863, when Madame, 
then Mdlle., Adelina Patti assumed for the first time the character of 
the heroine. Though more than half a century has elapsed since this 
very picturesque work—a model of domestic opera, fit to be placed 
side by side with the Sonnambula, and far above the Sonnambula in 
musical treatment—was produced at the Scala (Milan—1817), its fresh- 
ness remains comparatively unimpaired. It is one of those master- 
pieces which Rossini, incredible as it may seem, wrote almost currente 
calamo ; and yet, as in other similar instances, it contains some of his 
very best writing, as well as some of his most flowing and characteristic 
melody. The day is gone when La Gazza Ladra could be heard with 
the five chief parts all adequately filled—when Ninetta’s lover found a 
representative in Rubini or Mario, Ninetta’s father in Tamburini,* 
Ninetta’s fellow-servant and friend in Brambilla or Alboni, and the 
wily Podesta in Lablache or Ronconi. So we are compelled to be 
satisfied with even two out of the five sustained by artists trained alike 
to the requirements of the music and of the drama. Thus, unequal 
as has been the performance this year, La Grazza Ladra afforded plea- 
sure, if only because the Ninetta was Madame Patti and the Fernando 
Mr. Santley. No Ninetta within the memory of the oldest opera-goer 
can be compared with Madame Patti’s. How wonderfully she preserves 
the natural demeanour of the peasant girl throughout, how earnest 
and truthful she is in each successive scene—rising almost to tragedy 
in the most deeply moving situations, those who have seen her 
can attest. The overflowing happiness of Ninetta at the expected 
return of the young soldier to whom she is betrothed—so felicitously 





*Phillipo Galli, the original, is but a mythic name to the actual generation 





humour. His lack of the quality most essential to a buffo was sufficiently 
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conveyed in “ Di piacer mi balz’ il cor” (fruitful parent of all imagin- 
able cavatinas)—is expressed with such unstrained vivacity, such 
truthful eloquence, that it infects all hearers with the sentiment that 
underlies it. But everywhere else in the opera Madame Patti is equal 
to the occasion. ‘T’o follow her incident by incident, even had we 
space at disposal, would be superfluous. Enough that her acting in 
the scene where the short-sighted magistrate obliges her to read for 
him the description of a deserter, who is no other than her own father, 
in doing which Ninetta artfully distorts the official account of the 
personal characteristics of the accused, is perfect; that the intensity of 
her grief when, separated from both father and lover, Ninetta is 
hurried to prison for a deed in which she has had no participation, her 
assumption of utter helplessness in the scene of the trial, where all 
goes against the innocent girl, and perhaps, most touching of all, her 
demeanour while, physically prostrate, Ninetta is carried under guard 
to the place of execution—the musical feature of which (the solemn 
and beautiful march by no means forgotten) is the prayer, ‘“ Dio 
possente, mercede, consiglio,” never more exquisitely breathed from a 
singer’s lips—one and all belong to the highest order of dramatic art, 
which still, in Madame Patti, can boast on the Italian lyric stage 
a thoroughly legitimate representative. In fact, her delineation of the 
character, from first to last, shows genius, while her execution of the 
music, though occasionally the ¢essitura becomes a little low for the 
peculiar nature of her voice, is, as nearly as possible, faultless. Side 
by side with the Ninetta of Madame Patti may fairly be placed the 
l’ernando of Mr. Santley—who, English though he be, is just now one 
of the ornaments of the Italian lyric boards. Mr. Santley’s histrionic 
portrayal of the deserter affords another proof of the steady and marked 
advance he is making in one particular department of his calling ; while 
his delivery of the music, which by some of our contemporaries, 
in the way of compliment, has been pronounced inferior only to 
amburini’s, is really superior to Tamburini’s at Tamburini’s 
best—inasmuch as that over-lauded singer, though by no means 
over-lauded actor, at no epoch of his career could boast the manly 
force and purity which are distinguishing traits in the vocalization of 
our great baritone. Mr. Santley, nevertheless, omits the florid air, 
“Oh colpo impensato”—why it is not easy to explain, seeing what a 
thorough master he is of the florid style. About the other personages 
of the drama—Isaac, the Pedlar, excepted, in the hands of Mr. C. Lyall, 
as neat a bit of character as we remember—and the Fabrizio of Signor 
Tagliafico, scarcely less good in its way—the less said the better. 
The Pippo, of Mdlle. Grossi is extremely ineffective. Her voice, though 
its quality is rich, is too heavy for the music, and its want of flexibility 
makes this all the more apparent; while, as an actress, she is nil. As 
much as Madame Nantier Didiée, the last respectable Pippo, used to 
over-act, so much does Madame Grossi under-act the part. In plain 
words, she does not act it at all. Quite as unsatisfactory is the Gian- 
netto of Signor Corsi, one of those new tenors the engagement of 
whom for duties more or less responsible shows what the public is 
entitled to expect from a monopoly. Signor Corsi, in former years, 
would hardly have been accepted, either at the Royal Italian Opera 
or Her Majesty’s Theatre; Mr. Gye and Mr. Mapleson would alike 
have felt chary in presenting him conspicuously to their subscribers. 
Mr. George Perren is the nearest English parallel to Signor 
Corsi we can think of. Yet, admitting Mr. Perren’s ability, 
what an outcry would be raised if he were announced as a 
“‘tenore assoluto del primo cartello” at our only Italian Opera. 
Being an Englishman, however, there is, happily, small chance 
of Mr. Perren’s having to brave the ordeal. Even those who had 
witnessed the successive failures of Signor Bottero as Don Pasquale, 
Don Basilio, and (alas!) Don Bucefalo, persisted in foretelling great 
things of his Podesta. In what manner their preconceived opinions 
were justified need scarcely be related. Signor Bottero’s Podesta is, 
in a dramatic sense, on a level with his earlier assumptions—as remark- 
able for the absence of that quality of humour the presence of which 
alone can make the character endurable ; while his singing is noticeable 
for that union of loudness with imperfect intonation which entirely 
robs the music of its charm, Altogether this performance of La Grazza 
Ladra—the excellence of Mr. Santley’s Fernando and the perfection of 
Madame Patti's Ninetta allowed for—was the least satisfactory ever 
heard at Covent Garden. Even the brilliant and picturesque overture, 
which, under Sir Michael Costa’s baton, used to raise enthusiasm, was 
played on the first night with so unwonted a lack of spirit and precision 
that it failed to impress the audience, and missed its customary encore. 
These to some may appear comparatively small matters; but all who 
have the interests of the public rather than the interests of speculators 
at heart, should carefully take note of them. In discussing its pro- 
ceedings, we should carefully bear in mind that, for a very long period, 
the Royal Italian Opera claimed to be, and with good reason, the 
foremost lyric establishment in Europe. 

The production of Hamlet, which almost immediately succeeded that 





of La Gazza Ladra, the revival of Dinorah, and such general observations 
as we have to make on the results of this year’s experiment, must form 
the subjects of a fourth and concluding article. Two more weeks yet 
remain to terminate the season, and in the course of these two weeks, 
if promises count on one hand and rumour may be credited on the other, 
subscribers are to expect La Figlia del Reggimento (already once put off ) 
for Madame Patti, Le Prophete for Mdlle. Tietjens and Signor Mongini, 
I’ Etoile du Nord for Madame Patti, and Otello for Mdlle. Nilsson and 
Signor Tamberlik. Even supposing all these works forthcoming, the 
season—as those who have followed our brief record, chapter by chapter, 
must acknowledge—can hardly be cited as one best worthy commemo- 
ration in the history of the Covent Garden Opera, 


0 
BOIELDIEU IN RUSSIA.* 


Boieldieu fell madly in love with a dancer at the Opera, Clotilde 
Augustine Maufleuroy, celebrated, under her surname Clotilde, for 
her beauty and her talent. She had begun by acting, according to the 
statement of M. Charles Maurice in a pamphlet entitled Feu le Boule- 
vard du Temple: “ For many years (it was towards the end of the 
seventeenth century), there had been, close to the hotel Foulon, a 
company consisting of young beginners, who performed works of the 
classical school, under the title of Petits Comédiens Francais. Madlle. 
Chameroy, who was a distinguished dancer at the Opera, had appeared 
successfully in the class of productions adopted at this theatre.” After 
having selected another branch of her profession, Clotilde went to the 
Opera, then the Théatre des Arts, and one of her admirers published on 
her the following quatrain,+ which, however, I do not pretend to give 
as a model of poetry :— 


“ Sous les traits de Vénus quand Clotilde parait, 
Chacun se dit: oh! qu’elle est belle! 
Vous qui voulez tracer des graces le portrait, 
Peintres, voila votre modéle.” 

The passion entertained by Boieldieu for Clotilde was very intense, 
a fact the more to be regretted, because she was as celebrated for her 
affairs of gallantry as for her beauty. But what was still more unfor- 
tunate is that she took advantage of this passion to catch the great 
artist in a trap, and induce him to give her his name. Love does not 
reason when it reaches a certain point, and Boieldieu, finding that 
Clotilde would not yield, went so far as to offer her his hand. This is 
what she wanted, and their union was celebrated on the 19th March, 
1802.{ But we really do not know why Clotilde had been so anxious 
to render an honest man miserable, and to obtain an honourable name, 
for she was scarcely married, before she was infamous enough to resume 
her former life, as though she was still absolute mistress of herself and 
of her actions. Boieldieu at length opened his eyes, and refused to 
accept the part which they wanted to make him play. 

The period was that when Russia was first beginning to snatch 
up French artists. The Czar determined to have a French company 
at any price; he constructed a golden bridge for them, and they 
deserted their own country, to make their fortune on the banks of 
the Neva. Of course, the Czar did not choose the worst, and a chroni- 
cler wrote: ‘‘ Since the departure of Andrieux and Mdlle. Philis for St. 
Petersburgh, all our great artists seem to have had the vertigo; they all 
make up their minds to visit the banks of the Neva. Paris for them 
has no longer any charm; Russia has become the fashionable country. 
Garat, Lazzerini, Duval, Deshayes, and Rode, have already enrolled 
themselves in the ranks of the emigrants, while Boieldieu and 
Kreutzer are preparing to follow them shortly. It is said that even 
Florence with the fair Lachassaigne and Suin have consented to let 
the Russian agent at Paris carry them off. If this mania only continue, 
the Opera, Feydeau, and the T'héatre Frangais will be transplanted to 
St. Petersburgh,” || 

As the reader perceives, allusion is made in the above lines to the 
departure of Boieldieu for Russia. ‘The musician really decided to 
leave France and visit the country in question, in consequence of the 





* From L’Art Musical. 

t In the Courier des Spectacles, 10th Pluvidse, Year X. 

{ A small biographical and satirical collection of the time, the Coup de Fouet, 
devoted to the performers at the Paris theatres, to authors, and to composers, 
wrote as follows in the paragraph concerning Clotilde :— 

* After a thousand pranks of gallantry, which were very well known, this 
dancer has ended respectably ; she has married Boieldieu, the composer. 
Clotilde dances, however, with much grace, nobleness, and dignity.” 

|| The Coup de Fouet.—This mania for expatriation was so great that the 
theatres turned it to advantage, several pieces referring to the subject being 
produced in the course of year X and year XI; the Vaudeville gave a trifle 
entitled, Le Depart pour la Russie; and the Variétés and the Gaité, two 
farces with the same title, Allons en Russie. 
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foolish act he had committed. He left some time in the month of 
Prairial, year XI, as we find stated in a note published by the Courier 
des Spectacles for the 29th of the same month : “ Boieldieu, professor at 
the Conservatory of Music, has just left for St. Petersburgh. He is 
temporarily replaced in his class by young Pradére (Pradher), a dis- 
tinguished pianist.” Boieldieu fled, therefore, from Clotilde, who had 
behaved infamously towards him.* 

« Boieldieu entered St. Petersburgh as he had entered Paris, without 
knowing where he was going. On his arrival at Memel, he met that 
celebrated and excellent man, Hummel, who predicted that he would 
be most brilliantly received at the Imperial Court. On the same day, 
and in the same place, Boieldieu received a dispatch from the Emperor 
Alexander’s cabinet. The Emperor had just heard of the arrival of 
the French artist, and, to welcome him, forwarded his appointment as 
Imperial Chapelmaster. Boieldieu had scarcely reached St. Petersburgh 
before he received an invitation for the Hermitage Theatre; Le Calife 
was played on the occasion: Boieldieu took his place in the orchestra, 
according to the wording of the invitation. He listened without 
daring to turn round. The Emperor who was behind him, applauded 
the music with might and main; but Boieldieu, whom respect kept 
perfectly motionless, never turned, and the Emperor could not see his 
face. On that evening it was the artist who was frightened of the 
Emperor. 

“But, a few days afterwards, it was the Emperor’s turn to tremble 
before the artist. Alexander, among other things, had ordered Boiel- 
dieu to compose some military marches for his Guards. He wanted, 
himself, to give the motives for these pieces. But how was it to be 
managed? He did not dare sing in the presence of Boieldieu, 
He first tried to convey his meaning by running his finger over the 
piano; but the intonation was not always correct, and the rhythm was 
scarcely perceptible. He then took his flute, but fear prevented him 
from extracting from it a single note. At last, he made up his mind, 
in a very commonplace way, to sing the motives in question.” + 

If this anecdote is not true, there is an air of probability about it. 
But there is something which is absolutely certain ; the cordiality, the 
distinguished welcome, that Boieldieu received at the hands of the 
Czar, from the first moment of his arrival in Russia. Le Courier des 
Spectacles, for the 81st October, 1803, speaks of it in these terms :— 


“We have been assured that M. Boieldieu, now at St. Petersburgh, has 
every reason to be satisfied with his reception there ; and that the Emperor of 
Russia, to whom he has been presented, has shown, by his presents, the 
pleasure he felt at having near him so amiable a composer. It is said that 
Zoraime et Zulnare, and Ma Tante Aurore, performed immediately after M. 
Boieldieu’s arrival, obtained a most brilliant success at the Court Theatre, and 
that Le Calife de Bagdad especially has became the favourite piece of this 
sovereign, who is such a friend of art and patron of artists. It is reported 
that M. Boieldieu is selected to succeed Sarti as chapelmaster to 
the Emperor. It is also said . . but enough. Let us take care 
of the artists who have remained among us, and see that we do not excite in 
them the wish to proceed to Russia.” 


A short time afterwards, another paper, Za Correspondance des 
Amateurs Musiciens, published the following lines ;— 


“ Boieldieu has just received an appointment at the French Theatre, St. 
8 as musical director, with an annual salary of three thousand 
roubles.” 


What were really Boieldieu’s title and duties at the Russian Court ? 
Was he only chapelmaster of the Emperor, or only musical director at 
the French Theatre, St. Petersburgh? Or did he combine both 
places? I am very much inclined to think so, and this hypothesis 
strikes me as more probable than any other. 

Boieldieu engaged to write three operas a year for the Czar. 
However heavy such a task may appear, he really undertook it. 
But we must remark that, despite his obligations, the operas he 
composed in Russia did not surpass in number the years he spent there. 
The following is a complete list of the pieces he had represented at St. 





*“ After Clotilde, the dancer at the Operahouse, who played with such 
majesty the Queen of the Nymphs (says M. Charles Maurice in his paves), 
Boieldieu’s second wife was a Mdme. Bertin, formerly Mdlle. Dussoyre. She 
Was sister of Malle, Philis, who ran away from the Feydeau, to go to Russia 
with her comrade, Andrieux.” 

On his return to France, in 1811, Boieldien wanted to be divorced from 
Clotilde ; but the Emperor (happy times when the Emperor thus arrogated to 
himself the right of regulating the life to be led by his subjects) formally 
opposed the project. It was not, therefore, till after the decease of Clotilde, 
on the 15th December, 1826, that Boieldieu was able to marry Mdme. Philis- 
Bertin, by whom he was tenderly loved, and for whom he, too, entertained a 
profound affection. 

t Jules Janin.—Feuilleton published in the Journal des Deébats, a few 
days after Boieldieu’s death. 





Petersburgh :—Aline, Reine de Goleonde ; Télémaque ; les Voitures verses; 
la Jeune Femme colére; Rien de Trop, ou les deux Paravents ; Amour et 
Mystére. Un Tour de Soubrette ; Abderkhan,and, moreover, new choruses 
for Racine’s Athalie. 

It has been impossible for me not only to discover the exact dates 
when these works were represented, but also to trace the chronological 
order of their appearance. There is a complete absence of informatiun 
about them. ‘There is one fact, too, that must be mentioned: with 
the exception of Abderkhan, all were written to books already set to 
music by other composers in France, or to French comedies or vaude- 
villes in which Boieldieu interpolated vocal pieces. It is thus that he 
treated Aline, Reine de Golconde, an opera for which Berton had just 
written some excellent music; 7élémague, which Lesueur had brought 
out very successfully (under the title of Calypso) at the Operahouse, 
Paris; les Voitures versées, after a vaudeville by Dupaty; Ja Jeune 
Femme colére, after a comedy by Etienne; choruses for Racine’s Athalie ; 
les Deux Paravents, and Amour et Mystre, by J. Pain and by Bouilly, as 
well as a large number of marches and other military pieces for the 
Imperial Russian Guard. Only one book waswritten for him at St. Peters- 
burgh. This was Abderkhan, the author being Clapartde, a I’rench 
singer, at the Imperial Theatre, who wanted to try and write an opera 
for the Russians, but a disgraceful failure punished him for his presump- 
tion. 

As I have said, there is a complete absence of information concerning 
the works which Boieldieu brought ont at St. Petersburgh. We are 
ignorant of everything about them but their titles, and, with the ex- 
ception of Philis and Andrieux, we do not even know the names of the 
artists who appeared in them. Arruur Povain. 

—— | 


THE USES OF MUSIC. 


The social uses of music are often forgotten when its value as an art is being 
estimated. In one of his novels, Douglas Jerrold records a dispute between 
the performers in a band employed at an election, the question being whether 
the drum or the trombone did most towards returning a member to the House 
of Commons. ‘The idea may at first seem far-fetched, but it expresses a truth 
in a coarse way. The influence of music everywhere, of the piano in the house, 
even of the thin- sentimental songs of the day, might be found to produce 
practical results of a deep and abiding kind. In a theatre they can do nothing 
without music. A hero declares his love to a sympathetic, though suppressed, 
murmur of the violins in the orchestra. The heart strings and the fiddle 
strings are worried simultaneously. In melodrama the villain stabs to a tune ; 
in opera the whole business of life is represented in major and minor keys, 
affection is set in B flat, and eating and drinking goes on in F sharp. In the 
stalls and the boxes, the gusts and the zephyrs of sounds alternately stir another 
cast of emotion, and it is the strange :nission of this wonderful art to be all 
things to all men and all women, full of suggestiveness to most, but dumb or 
mere ear-tickling to many. 

Perhaps the most beautiful combination which the fashionable world can 
affect in the season is a flower show. The music chimes in well with the ladies 
and the rare plants. It is music, too, of a filigree and fragile pattern—a dainty 
waltz of Gung'l's, a delicate polonaise, or a swift rustling galop. If the 
trombone in the band mentioned by Jerrold had to answer through his instru- 
ment for making a member of Parliament, the clever cornet of Mr. Godfrey's 
band deserves a testimonial from the associated Belgravian mothers. No one 
can guess at the romance set afloat by a clarionet, considered from this 
point of view, and there may be even a virtue in the clashing cymbals, 
the jingling triangle, or the rattling kettledram. When working with their 
allies at a flower show, even these unpromising instruments might produce as 
important a consequence as the efforts of the passionate Italians whe sing their 
souls out to each other on the stage at Covent Garden. Music lends itself to war 
in stirring songs and marches; Dibdin’s ballads were employed to recruit the 
Navy, and from the dismal trenches of the Crimea might be heard the snatches 
of song with which the soldiers cheered their spirits. Nor does it cease to aid 
us at the most solemn periods of devotion and worship, not alone under the roof 
of a temple, but abroad at the concerts, where the magnificent choruses chant 
the profound interpretations of Handel. That which Bishop Beveridge found 
the best recreation, both to mind and body, whenever either stood in need of it, 
was music, which exercised at once both body and soul. It called in his spirits, 
composed his thoughts, delighted his ear, recreated his mind, and so not only 
fitted him for after business, but filled his heart at the present with pure and 
useful thoughts. People say it is nonsense to talk of music being representative, 
and the question has been asked—Did you ever hear a sonata descriptive of a 
man going abroad and changing his religion ? Of course, musie cannot of itself 
define a material notion, but it is from this nature it derives its power of exalting 
the mind into a sphere of indefinite longing and luxurious melancholy. It may 
be insisted on at least that music, orchestral music, has a distinctive character, 
and that there is such a thing as a vulgar tune, and a vulgar, we had almost 
written vicious, arrangement of it. There is a French composer more or less 
popular here, whose conceptions seem to leap from his brain fully equipped for 
burlesque. The airs are indicative of roystering animalism, and of nothing else ; 
so are some of the ditties of comic singers, which, if torn from the words would 
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still exhibit a kind of tipsy manner irresistibly suggestive of a gentleman with 
a nonsensical swagger and ridiculous clothes. 

“Heaven reward the man,” wrote Hood, “who first hit upon the very 
original notion of sawing the inside of a cat with the tail of a horse.” The 
world knows not half the power and the occult and remoter influences of the 
art. Ina letter of Mendelssohn's we find a paragraph stating that when he 
became acquainted with Goethe, the poet often asked him to play for him in 
the twilight, his eyes gleaming like those of a lion out of the gloom. So the 
tune-poct and the word-poet wove their fancies into shape side by side, and 
one we may be sure was an inspiration to the other. The poet owes to music 
system, form, and his finest phrases ; we cannot speak of the painter’s picture 
without referring its beauties by comparison to music ; sculpture, we are told, 
is but frozen music, and indeed the word harmony, we should bear in mind, 
originally signified proportion of shape, and not a combination of strains. It 
is our servant in grave or gay moods, just as we will have it. It is also, as 
Johnson says, the only sensual pleasure which is completely innocent. We 
should not, however, degrade it from being an art into a mere fashion. There 
are numbers of people who attend concerts simply to see others and to be seen, 
who are utterly forgetful of the performances. Like other arts, too, music, to 
be duly appreciated, must in some degree at least be understood A good deal 
of trouble is taken by parents to have their children taught a technical 
acquaintance with an instrument, and it frequently happens that pupils 
are put to such hard practising at an immature age that they afterwards get a 
distaste, if not a disgust for the accomplishment it was proposed to teach 
them. Then, again, it is utterly a waste of time, temper, and money to 
endeavour to make a child without a musical ear fond of music. It is as 
foolish as to try and teach a thick-headed boy to write poetry, except that 
in the latter case a step may be made in facility of expression. Yet it is rare, 
indeed, to find people who are destitute of the faculty. Lamb humorously 
described himself as being without an ear for music; but in his further 
explanation and apology he clearly shows that he was deeply sensitive to the 
impressions of the art. It is almost impossible to believe that a man of 
genius could be deaf to music. We know what Shakspere said with reference 
to him who hath no music in his soul. Pythagoras was represented by the 
modern poet, who told us— 

‘There's music in all things, if men had ears ; 
This carth is but an echo of the spheres.” 

“When she had passed it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music,” writes 
Longfellow. Byron speaks of the musie breathing from Zuleika’s face; Mr. 
Tennyson of a woman “musically made,” and so on and on. We ‘should 
bear a few of those notions in mind when attending many of the tempting 
music feasts that go on around us. Nor should we be ungrateful to the artist 
who bring to us gifts from the Masters Singers or players sincere and accom- 
plished in their respective vocations are worthy not only of patronage but of 
esteem, and should not be subjected to the flippant inattentions which so often 
mortify and disturb them in the concert-rooms.—Daily News, 


’ 


——0 


WAIFS. 

At the general meeting on Monday, July 12, the members cf the 
Philharmonic Society elected Messrs. G. I’, Anderson, F. B. Jewson, 
J. B. Chatterton, Walter Macfarren, T. M‘Murdie, Charles E. Stephens, 
and Marmaduke C. Wilson as directors for 1869-70. 

La Bohémienne is to be produced at the Lyrique. 

Hamlet is about to be produced at Darmstadt and Hamburgh. 

A M. Roosenboom has been appointed chef d’orchestre at the Cairo 
Opera 

A German opera troupe has taken the Théitre Déjacet for a series of 
representations, 

Miss Laura Harris has signed a two years’ engagement at the 
Imperial Opera, Moscow. 

We learn that Miss Minnie Hauck is engaged to appear at Moscow 
after her Vienna campaign. 





A committee at Antwerp is raising money to place a statue of the late 
Albert Grisar in the theatre of that town. 


Auber’s new opera, Réve d’Amour, is to be performed by Madlles, 
Priolat, Girard, Reine, MM. Capoul, Sainte-Foy, and Gailhard. 


The chief prizes at the Paris Conservatoire for the present year 
have been awarded to M. Tandou for composition, and M. Savard for 
harmony. 


M. Vieuxtemps has become the owner of one of the famous Guar- 
nerius violins, recently in the Plowden collection, having purchased it 
for the sum of £315. 


At a college in the South of Ireland, not a hundred miles from 
the banks of the Suir, an ecclesiastical student, whilst in the act of 
shaving, inflicted a wound on his left hand with a razor, causing lock- 
jaw and subsequent death, To prevent a similar occurrence at the 


college, the Rev, President, a learned D,D., who is a clergyman of the 














most refined ideas and gentlemanly feelings as to high art, whether in 
music or otherwise, and having the most expansive ideas of benevolence, 
decided upon employing a practical barber to give lessons to the students 
in shaving, and as he played the fiddle at fairs and christenings, he 
could combine sacred music, including the Gregorian and every des- 
cription of hymnology. The appointment caused some stir in the 
musical world of the city aforesaid, as being the first time the barber 
and the professcr of music have been combined. Sixpence a lesson is 
the liberal sum awarded by the Reverend Doctor for teaching embryo 
archbishops to shave, and sing to the glory of God. 


Mr. W. Henry Thomas (son of Mr. Lewis Thomas) has been playing 
the Crystal Palace organ during the past week with much success, 
His programmes have contained a good proportion of classical selections. 


Mr. Edward Murray, we regret to state, has been suffering from 
acute inflammation of the lungs and bronchial catarrh, thereby 
preventing him from fulfilling several important London and pro- 
vincial engagements. 

The splendid southern portal of Cologne Cathedral is now completed. 
It is ornamented with 107 statues, 38 of them life-size, and eight 
reliefs representing the passion of our Saviour—all composed and 
executed by Professor Mohr. 

Mr. George Dolby has bought of Mr. Gye the right of performing 
Rossini’s Mass in the provinces (certain towns excepted) during three 
months. It will be a conspicuous feature in the performances during 
Mdme. Sainton’s farewell tour. 


Readers of L’ Homme qui Rit are puzzled at the caprice which 
prompted its author to give the name of Homo to a wolf and that of 
Ursus toa man. A friend attempts to trace the puzzle to its origin— 
Hobbes’ Homo homini lupus. M. Hugo’s fancy played with this. It 
did not suit the story to imagine a man a wolf to his fellow-man—it 
was enough to imagine him a bear. On the other hand, he imagined 
the reverse of Hobbes’ suggestion—a wolf, as man to man. 


The Berlin “cho, in summing up the value of Rossini’s Messe Solen- 
nelle, supposes very gratuitously that the orchestration is not the work 
of the master’s own hand, but was “ knocked up” after his death. 
And yet no one ought to be ignorant that the orchestral score of the 
Messe Solennelle, from the first note to the last, is in Rossini’s own 
handwriting. The full score as published reproduces exactly this 
manuscript, which is still in the possession of Madame Rossini, the 
composer's widow. A facsimile of the first page is given in the édition 
de luxe for piano and voice. 


Some of the correspondents of the New York papers thought proper 
to be severe on the Boston Festival, and this is how they caught it 
from our good friend Watson :— 

“This (‘The heavens are telling’) was one of the great legitimate suc- 
cesses of the Festival, so far, and its perfect execution should have utterly 
disarmed the lily-livered correspondents of certain New York papers, and 
would have done so, had they not been lily-livered, truculent, and brainless. 
The contemptible position they now hold should excite the pity even of thove 
who know their truckling falsehood.” 

The “lily-livered ” must feel scarified after this, 


A communication having been received from the Ranger of Hyde 


Park, in regard to the inconvenience and danger occasioned by officers 


commanding Volunteer corps permitting their bands to play when 
the park is crowded with carriages and equestrians, the Secretary of 
State for War requests that the following regulations may be observed 
by Volunteer corps between four and eight p.m, :— 

“1. Bands of Volunteer corps will cease playing when within fifty yards of 
the entrance of the park, and will not recommence until they have entered one 
of the enclosures, and are fifty yards distant from any ride or carriage drive. 
2. No corps will march along any of the rides in the park. 

‘* War Office, June 21, Jas, Linpsay, Major General.” 

The celebrated violinist, M. Joachim, during a winter residence in 
Northern Germany, was in the habit of watching the skaters on a fine 
piece of water beneath his windows, until one day it occurred to him 
to try the exercise himself. As he had never yet donned a pair of 
skates, he put himself into the hands of a man who provided skates 
and instructions in the art on the brink of the water, and was soon 
equipped and started on the ice, the master leading his pupil. Find- 
ing no difficulty in keeping his balance under these circumstances, 
Joachim felt sure he could go alone, desired his leader to leave him, 
and the next minute he was sprawling on his back. ‘ Aha!” said the 
teacher, triumphantly, as he raised his prostrate pupil, “you see it is 
not quite so easy as playing the fiddle!” 


The Council, summoned to meet at Rome in December, will, it appears, 
take into consideration, among other things, church music. Tle 
preliminary committee, which is already at work, has had thrce 
reports sent in, relative to the notation of plain chant, It wants 
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to amalgamate the seven different editions in one only, which would 
then be obligatory for every church. The authors of these reports are 
the Abbate Liszt, M. Fétis, and M. Sain-d’Arod, formerly chapelmaster 
to King Victor Emmanuel. Liszt was in favour of the “ Roman of 
Avignon,” so called because the use of it was decreed by a papal bull 
dated from that town. M., Fétis accepts the edition revised by the 
Council. M. Sain-d’Arod wishes the library of the Vatican to be 
searched, for the manuscript of Palestrina, which is preserved there, 
and which he would have republished exactly as it is. It dates from 
1600 ; it ia the first with a regular notation, and is, no doubt, more in 
keeping than any other, witi the traditions of the primitive Church. 


MosioaL Transpositions.—M. Castil-Blaze has given an interesting 
account of the various keys in which the chief solo pieces in J/ Barbiere 
have been presented to the public. (f course Madame Giorgi Righetti 
sang Rosina’s air in its original key, F. Madame Persiani and other 
sopranos sang it in G. Figaro’s air, written in C for Zamboni, is 
generally sung in B flat; ‘Tamburini rang it in B natural. Basilio’s 
air, ‘La Calunnia,” generally sung in C, is written in D. Bartholo’s 
air, written in KE flat, used to be sung by Lablache in D flat. These 
particulars may be interesting to those who believe in the abstract value 
of a normal diapason, and in the absolute character of keys. We have 
all heard the principal airs in J? Barbiere sung in the keys in which 
they were not written. We have seldom heard any of them sung in 
the keys in which Rossini wrote them ; yet who can say that by these 
frequent, constant transpositions, they lose anything of their original 
character—that Figaro’s air, for instance, sounds mournful when sung 
in B flat?—Life of Rossini, by Sutherland Edwards. 


The following letter has been addressed to the architect of the Paris 
Conservatoire by M, Léon Halévy, brother of the composer of La 
Juive:— 


“Srr,—TI lately had occasion to visit the fine room forming the principal 
gallery of the library of the Conservatory. I saw with pleasure, among 
the busts of composers that adorned it, the bust of Hérold, but I observed 
with regret that there is no bust of Halévy. Halévy has, besides the rights 
possessed by Hérold, an especial right arising from the fact of his having 
been during forty-eight years, that is from 1814 to 1862 (the year of his 
death) Professor at the Conservatory of Music, where he was Assistant-Pro- 
fessor at fifteen. Do you not think, Sir, that the composer of La Juive ; 
of Guido et Ginévra ; of L’Eclair ; of La Reine de Chypre; of Le Val 
d' Andorre ; and of Charles V/., ought to have his bust at the Conservatory, 
as he already has at the Institute, and on the facade of the Operahouse ? 
The pupils at our school of music require at present more than ever to be 
stimulated by great examples. Our national masters, according to my view, 
ought to occupy more space than any others in a room dedicated to the study 
and the preservation of their works. I trust, Sir, that if you are consulted, 
as you ought to be, on the destination of the two pedestals still vacant, you 
will kindly propose that one shall be reserved for an old pupil of the Con- 
servatory, who was successively laureate of the School of Rome, Member of the 
Institute, and perpetual Secretary of the School of Fine Arts—for the eminent 
composer who enriched all our lyric theatres with his works, and whose course 
of instruction in the school whence he himself came, sent so many brilliant dis- 
ciples to the Villa Medici. I have no doubt that the illustrious and honoured 
master, now at the head of the Conservatory, will share my wishes.—I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, LEoN Hatevy. 27th June, 1869.” 

















































MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Rozert Cocks & Co.—* La Belle Espagnole,” serenade ; ‘ Champagne Pearls,” 
Morceau de Salon; ‘Felice Notte,” Nocturne, by Max Oesten. “La Sym- 
pathie,” Echo mélodieux, by F. V. Kornatzki. 

Novg.o, Ewer, & Co.—Six Choral Hymns, by J. Tilleard. 


















Adbertisements. 


TEE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THRE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London: Dounoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
Pee the throat, 
H4s maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 


Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. ‘I'o be obtained of all Whole- 



























sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 








Just Published, 


JOHN BARNETTS 
SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE 


A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Singing. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty Queen 


Victoria. 





Price 18s. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met for a long time with a Singing School which we have 
perused with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention, but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.: Ist, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 3rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.” — Weekly Express. 


“Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a scientific character from so gifted a pen 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis His School of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.”— Advertiser, 


‘“‘ This School of Singing is, in every respect, creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable book to all those who engage themselves, professional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now before us.”— 
Dublin Daily Journal. 


‘« From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is full of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
experience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise.”— Ozford 


Journal, 


“Mr. John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice ; he completely exhausts the subject, and leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
progressive studies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘ Study these,’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer technical difficulties. The book should not 
only be in the hands of all amateurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not publish books of their own We 
cordially congratulate Mr John Barnett upon having made a great stride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.”—Musical World. 
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MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BOOSEY AND CO., LONDON. 


HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, VolI., 29 Pieces. 6s., cloth. 





HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. IL, 24 Pieces. 6s., cloth. The Two Vols. bound 


together in boards, 12s. 
JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 59 Pieces. 6s., cloth 
HENRY SMART'S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Works. 7s. 6d. 


HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT, Twelve Easy Picces for the practice 


of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES FOR THE 
ORGAN. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

J. L. HATTON'’S ORGAN BOOK, 7 Works. ‘s. 6d., cloth. 

THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, 

BOOSEY'S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60 Glees. 2s. 6d. 

BISHOP’S TWENTY-SIX GLEES. 33s., cloth. 

THE “CHORALIST.” 96 popular part-songs. 2 vols., 5s, each. 

MENDELSSOHN’S 24 FOUR-PART SONGS. Price 1s. 

THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, 112 Popular Songs and New Ballads. 
edges, 8s. 

CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK, In three vols., 4s, each; or in one 
vol., containing 180 Songs, gilt edges, 12s. 

HUMMEL'S ARRANGEMENTS OF SYMPHONIES, &c. 2s. each. 

1. Beethoven’s Septuor, 3. Beethoven’s Eroica, 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral. 4. Mozart’s Jupiter. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 61 pieces. Two vols., 4s. each; or 
one vol., 83, 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” BEETHOVEN. A new and complete edition o 
Becthoven’s 32 Sonatas, 7s. 6d. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” MOZART. A new ard complete edition of Mozart's 
19 Sonatas, 5s, 

LOGIER’S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 10s. 6d. 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variations for violin and iano 
3s. 6d, 

TWELVE OPERATIC AIRS for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR DANCES fir violin and piano, 2s. 6d, 

TWENTY ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH AIRS for violin and piano, 
2s. 6d. 

TWENTY CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ AIRS for violin and piano, 23. 6d. 

RODE, BAILLOT, AND KREUTZER'S METHOD for the violin. 

edition. 3s. 6d. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S COMPOSITIONS. 


COX AND BOX. Complete. 12s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA, 4s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS, 


THE TROUBADOUR. Sung by Mr. Patey. 4s. 
THE SNOW LIES WHITE. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 4s. 
I WISH TO TUNE MY QUIVERING LYRE. Sung by Mr. Santley. 3s, 
0, SWEET AND FAIR! Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, 4s, 
THE MOTHER'S DREAM. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 4s. 
GIVE. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 38s, 
THOU ART LOST TO ME. Sung by Mrs, Hale. 3s, 
SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. Sung by Mr. Cummings, 4s, 
WILL HE COME? Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 
HE WILL RETURN. (Contrabandista.) 3s. 
THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. (Do.) 3s. 
FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song. (Do.) 3s, 
SACRED WORKS. 
REJOICE IN THE LORD. Anthem. 1s, 
I i eel TOWARD THY HOLY TEMPLE. Anthem for 
Festivals. 
A HYMN OF THE HOME.LAND. 1s. 
SING, 0 HEAVENS. Anthem for Christmas, 3s, 
I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. Carol. 


7s. 6d. 


Gilt 


: 


New 








PIANOFORTE., 
DAY DREAMS Six Pieces. 4s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. (Airs.) 4s. 
COX AND BOX (Airs.) Ss. 





LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 


e 





Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE, 
Miss JULIA ELTON, 
Miss LOUISA VAN NOORDEN, 
Miss ANNIE EDMONDS, 
AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS. 








ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S 


MOST SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


O Faw Dobe! 








POETRY BY 


MISS JEAN INGELOW, 





PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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~—- ROSSINIT’S 
MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The English Edition of the above Work is now ready, price 12s. 
Also, the French Edition, printed on fine Paper, with Portrait, 
Autograph Letter, and Facsimile of the First Page of the Score, 


price 25s. 











Ss. D. 

The COMPLETE WORK, forPianoSolo - - - - - - - 109 
The FAVOURITE AIRS, Selected and Arranged for the Pianoforte by 

Frasz Nava, in Three Books a ee each 5 0 
stocxsrro’s GRAND PARAPHRASE, introducing the Gloria, O Salutaris, 

Agnus Dei, and Quoniam, - - - - - = - = = & 
gocxstro’s DOMINE DEUS, transcribed for the Piano - - = ee 
Other Arrangements for Pianoforte and Harmonium are in the Pr ess, 

he eclebrated SANCTUS, from Rossini’s “ Messe Solennelle,” adapted 
to English Words, for the use of Choral Societies, Church Festivals, 
eS a ih Se a a 


&c., Vocal Score - - 








TO SINGING CLASSES, CHOIRS, &. 


CHAPPELL'S VOCAL LIBRARY 
PART SONGS, &c. 


eae = Arranged by 
A. Macfarren . 2d. 





Fs ‘Dulce Domum. 8.4.7.8. 
2. Down among the dead men. 5.4.7.3. re a + .. 2d. 
3. The Girll left behind me. 8.4.7.3... .. se ” saan 
4, British Grenadiers. 3.4.7.3... . ” .. 4d. 
5. Long live England's future Queen. 8.A.T.D. Dr. Rimbault .. 2d. 
6. My task i is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B, Balfe ap oa 
7. Thus spake, one Summer's day. 84.1.2. .. .. Abt en 
8. Soldier's Chorus. 1.1.3.3. «- «= os GUO. 8s 
9. The Kermesse (Scene from “ Faust’ '. és we ” «e «. 6d. 
10. Up, quit thy Bower, 5.4.7.3. : Brinley Richards. 2d. 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. s.s.1.T.B. G. A. Macfarren . 4d. 
12, Faggot Binders’ Chorus .. Gounod... 4d, 
18, Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) Joseph Robinson. 6d, 
14. The Gipsy Chorus .. a6 mie . «sf hk 
15, Ave Maria! .. - Arcadelt .. i 
16. Hark! the herald Angels sing. ‘AT.B. Mendelssohn... 2d. 
17, England yet (Solo and Chorus). S.A.T.B, Jules Benedict .. 2d. 
18, The Shepherd's Sabbath-day. 8.4.1.3. J.L. Hatton .. 2d. 


Henry Smart .. 2d. 
Henry Smart .. 2d. 


19. Thoughts of Childhood, s.4.1.n. a! Os 
20. Spring's Return, §.4.7.3.. ee es “a ee 


21. An old Church Song. 8.4.1.8. .. re os a ” o- 2 
22. Sabbath Bells, s.a.1.3, .. A as ca - a oc. 
23, Serenade, 8.4.7.3. : as ge ft E, 2 nee 
24, Cold Autumn Wind. 8.4.7.7. .. ack 5 yen Ma a iar: 
25. Orpheus with his Lute. «.s.s. .. Bennett Gilbert .. 4d, 


S.AA, a a a ai oa ac 
BATS... G. A. Macfarren . 2d, 


26. Lullaby. 
27. This is my own, my Native Land. 


28. March of the Men of Harlech. s.4.7.0. Dr. Rimbault .. 4d. 
29. God save the Queen. 8.4.7.3. .. ee ‘4 aa = Te SQ 
30. Rule, Britannia, s.4.7.B. .. Pe aa we “ ” «o: 


31. The Retreat. T.7.3.p. 2... 
32, Lo! Morn is breaking. s.s.s. 

33, We are Spirits, sss. 2.0 2... G, A. Macfarren . 4d. 
34, Market Chorus (Masaniello). s.4.1.3... < ge OE ce wee 
35. The Prayers (Masaniello). s.a.t.p.  .. ee p re - ae. OR 
36. The Water Sprites, s.4.7.n. res een, a cn, ee a 
‘37, Eve's glitt'ring Star, sap... .. wk kg <x ee ae 


L. de Rille aie 
Cherubini oe 


38. When first the Primrose. 5.4.7.3... ee ae a eo 
m4 = Dewdrop bright. s.4.7.8. «» 2d, 
e celebrated Sanctus from Ro bs 4 
Adapted to English words, Rossini’ Messe Solennelie.” } + Ad. 


(To be continued.) 


CHAPPHLIL & CO. 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 











METZLER AND COS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IFE AND WRITINGS OF J. SEBASTIAN BACH. 


From the German of Forkel and Hilgenfeldt, with additions from Ori ginal 
Sources. Cloth, gilt, bevelled edges. Price 3s. 6d. By post, 44 stamps. 
"Merz.er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 








Mé oT ZLER & CO.’5 FIFTY MELODIES | for the 

ENGLISH CONCERTINA, post free, 18 stamps, The newest and most 
popular melodies. —3t, Gres at Marlborough Street, Ww. 

\ USIC FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS, by R. 

s\ ReDUEAD. 3s. D. 

Harvest Home Hymn, Solo and Chorus. Octavo Edition 01 

Ditto. Ditto. Folio ... wo = ove 2 

Introit for Harvest Festivals 01 


Merzver & Co., 37, Great Marlborough S$ Strect, W. 


“EXETER HALL” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
No. XVIII, Vol. 5, FOR JULY, 1869. 


1. Song, “ Home ” (Henry Smart). 2. Pianoforte Piece, “On Mighty Pens,” fromm 
** The Creation’ ’ (Franz Nava). 3. Hymn, “TI lay my sins on Jesus,” wonls by the 
Rev. Dr. Bonar (R. Redhead), 4. Song, ‘‘ Who shall roll away the Stone?” 
(Michael Watson). 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium, No, 17 (E. F. iti mbault). 

Price iy Shilling. Post free, 14 stamps. 

NOTICE.—Volumes I., III., and IV., of “EXETER HALL” are now 

ready, elegantly bound in “otk, price 5s.; post free, 5s, 6d. each. 
Merz_er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. W. 








Parts I., II., and III. are now ready of 
YUNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM. 


- Selection of Pieces from the works of the most celebrated Composers, arranged 
by E. F. Riwpautr, Engraved and printed in the best manner. Price 1s, each, net. 
Post Sen. 13 stamps. 

Metzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





Second Edition. 


‘(HE HARMONIUM LIBRARY. Containing Fifty 
Sacred Melodies, consisting chiefly of airs not found in any similar collection. 
Arranged by E. F. RIMBAULT, Beautifully printed from uew type. Price 1s, 
Dost free, 13 stamps. 
Merzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES for the PIANO- 








FORTE. By Bertinoip Tovrs. 8. D. 
ECHCES OF GENEVA. (Illustrated) po 3 0 
In Imitation of a Musical Box, ) 
SKATING. Illustration ... oe - 3.0 
EVENING THOUGHTS. Nocturne pa 30 
LES HUGUENOTS. (Transcription) ... 40 
Post free, Half-price. 
Merzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
SONGS _ by Vireinta GapsrikEt. 


N EW 





Ss. D. 
DO NOT FORGET ME QUITE « = « 2. 
A MOTHER'S SONG. (lilustrated) ... “e ae 40 
BERYL. Companion Song to “Ruby” a eo 
THE FISHERMAN’S WIDOW eve - eee 4 0 
Post free, Half-price. 
Merzter & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
7 oa x 
TEW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES by Srernen 


GLOVER. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE. No. 1. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE. No. 2 

Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price 3s. each; post free 18 stamps. 
METZLER & Co., 3%, Great Marlborough Street, w. 





SONGS JUST. 


EW PUBLISHED. 
Ss. D. 
MY SECRET. Berthold Tours eco «eo ose ove 30 
FINETTE. Henry Smart ooo eve « ese ose 3 0 
WHITE DOVE. Ditto we “«e ane we 3 @ 
NO CROWN WITHOUT THE CROSS. “J.R. Thomas... 3 0 
APPRENTICED. Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss)... a 
A BLESSING ON THY LOVING HEART. George Barker 3 0 


Post free, Half-price. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





Just Published. 


7 . . 
EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES by C. W. Grover 
8. D. 
MY FIRST VISIT TO THE CHRISTY’S ove eco eco 2 : 
MY SECOND VISIT TO THE CHRISTY'S ... 
A Selection of their most popular Melodies, arranged for the Fianoforte, 
Post free, Half-price. 
METZLER & Co., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


“HAMLET,” 


(AMLETO) 
OPERA IN FIVE ACT 5, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, 


AS PERFORMED AT 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 





(July 17, 1869. 































The Opera Complete. (Arranged by Georges — a CO oP 
s. D. 
BATTMANN. Six Fantaisies Sans Octaves :— 4 KETTERER. <“ Fantaisie brillante” 6 0 
No. 49. Duo, ‘ Doute de la Lumitre ” 2 6 | KRUGER. “Recit et Duo.” Transcription varice... 6 0 
50. «Cheur des Pages et Officiers ”... 26) | VALIQUET. «Valse d’Ophélie.” Transeription facile 2 6 
51. “Chanson Bachique” 26 « La Féte du Printemps,” 
‘ ise” e 
. — : ” ee _ VAUTHROT. { Six Airs de Ballet, et trois Transcriptions :— 
53. “Ballade d’Ophélie 2 6 | 
54. «Valse d’Ophélie” 2 6 No.1. “Danse Villageoise ” ane ons sss #210 
i P 2. “PasdesChasseurs” ... * 3 0 
CRAMER. Bouquet de Mélodies, Books I. and II.,each ... 5 0 3. “Pantomime ” 3 0 
NEUSTEDT. Trois Fantaisies.—Transcriptions :— 4 Valse-Mazurka, P 4 0 
No.1. “Cantabile du duo” et “Cheur des Pages et 5. “Pas du Bodioygs 40 
Officiers ” i. 5 0 6. “Bacchanale” ... . 40 
2. «Fabliau @’Ophélie e ot ‘“ «Chanson Bachique | 7. “Prelude de Y Esplanade” u . 40 
d’Hamlet” = ve ‘ 5 0 | 8. “Marche Danoise” 40 
3. “Ballade et Valse d’ Ophélie” ake see - 5 0 9. “ Valse d’Ophélie” 40 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
The Opera Complete. (Arranged by Georges Bizet) a 1 
BIZET ‘s La Féte du Printemps,” No. 5. “Pas du Bouquet” hes m 6 Oo 
Six Airs de Ballet, et trois Transcriptions :— | 6. “Bacchanale” ... 5 0 
No.1. “ Danse Villageoise ” 5 0 7. “Prelude de V Esplanade” ts 5 ¢ 
2. “Pasdes Chasseurs”  ... aie as sa | 8. ‘Marche Danoise ” 40 
ihe =. ww ee 9. «Valse d’Ophélie” 4 0 
4. ‘Valse-Mazurka” 5 0 | LEFEBURE-WELY. “Fantaisie Gonseetante” 7 6 











DANCE MUSIC. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 







STRAUSS. “Premier Quadrille” 4 0| STRAUSS. Polka, ‘‘Choour des Pages et Officiers”. wo. 4 0 

ALBAN. « Secondiéme Quadrille ” Ean 4 0| ETTLING. “Ophélie.” Polka Mazurka ae ca O 

VALIQUET. “Quadrille pour les petites Mains ” 4 0] MEY. “La Féte du Printemps.” Polka Mazurka 4 6 

STRAUSS. “Valse d’Ophélie ” es 5 0| STUTZ. “La Freya.” Polka du Bouquet 40 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

STRAUSS. ‘‘Valse Ophélie” ... sak eas oe .. 6 © | STRAUSS. “Premier Quadrille” ... es eos . 4 6 
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